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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


EDITORIAL, 


_— charming portrait of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which adorns this number, is unques- 
tionably the best engraved likeness of her that 
has appeared in this country. A sad, melan- 
choly interest attaches itself to her life. She was 
the daughter of James the Fifth, King of Scot- 
land, and was born December 11, 1542. Two 
days later, and only a few hours after the news 
of the birth of sis daughter reached him, her 
father died. Her two brothers had died in 
infancy. She was, therefore, the sole heir to 
the crown of Scotland. The death of Mary’s 
father was hastened if not occasioned by chagrin 
at the defeat of his army. Henry the Eighth 
had invaded his dominions with the avowed 
purpose of subjugating it and attaching it to 
the crown of England. James had reason to 
believe that his cause was betrayed by his 
nobles. Stung by his dishonor he pined away 
and died. Edward, the son of Henry the Eighth, 
and heir to the throne of England, was then 
four years old. The wily King now saw a bet- 
ter mode of uniting the two realms. He im- 
mediately recalled his troops and proposed a 
peace, one of the terms of which was the 
betrothal of the baby Queen of Scotland to his 
son, the Crown Prince of England. 

When Mary Stuart—for that is her real 
name—was yet an infant she was crowned 
with grand ceremony in Stirling Castle. To the 
scheme of Henry the Eighth serious opposition 
was made. Two interests combined to defeat it. 
The turbulent nobles of Scotland, many of them 


still smarting under the dishonor of defeat, and | 
| mind inclined to religious meditation and pious 
imperious Henry, and which he took no pains | 


the sense of wrong inflicted upon them by the 





Mary’s mother, known as Mary of Guise, was a 
French lady and a Catholic. To her, therefore, 
such a betrothal of her daughter was peculiarly 
repugnant. In the mean time an alliance for 
the baby Queen was also ready in France. It 
was proposed to betroth her to Francis, son of 
Henry the Second, then on the throne of France. 
The former marriage was to ally Scotland to 
England and to Protestantism; the latter was 
to ally her to France and to Popery. It was 
not merely a match between two children, but 
an assorting of nations, and apparently the de- 
termination of the conflict of great principles. 
Henry the Eighth had well-nigh succeeded in 
consummating his plans when he was cut short 
in his career by death. The Duke of Somerset, 
with whom was left the management of the 
courtship, foolishly attempted to hasten the 
matter by force. He invaded Scotland, won the 
battle of Pencky, but lost the prize. The anti- 
English feeling was kindled into a flame, and 
became epidemic throughout Scotland. Mary 
was betrothed to Francis, and removed to Paris 
to be educated along with the daughters of 
Henry the Second in a convent. The mother 
of Mary was soon afterward made Queen Regent, 
and thus held the reins of government in Scot- 
land till her death, which occurred in 1560. 
Mary Stuart not only possessed rare beauty, 
but also rare accomplishments. She excelled in 
her studies, and possessed an unusual skill in 
executing ingenious devices. She was above 
the medium hight, faultless in her person, grace- 
ful in all her motions, and the exquisite beauty 
of her face was hightened by a certain spiritual 
expression, as if the soul was making continual 
utterances through the countenance. She loved 
retirement and study, and so entirely was her 


acts that she desired to become a nun, and 


to conceal or soften, sternly opposed the con- | devote herself to a life of seclusion and piety. 
summation of the treaty. On the other hand, | This Henry took measures to prevent, and re- 
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moved her from the convent. The beauty of 
her person and the spirituality of her expression 
were the occasion of a striking and illustrative 
incident. She was in a procession of young 
girls on some saint’s day when a woman in the 
crowd lifted up her hands in great astonish- 
ment, exclaiming, “Are you not an angel come 
down from heaven!” 

At the age of sixteen the marriage ceremony 
was performed in great state, and Mary became 
the wife of the young Dauphin. The sudden 
death of Henry in 1559 raised them to the 
throne of France. She seemed to be now ele- 
vated to the highest earthly pinnacle. Queen 
of Scotland in her own right, Queen of France 
by virtue of her marriage—what more could 
she ask? There was still another eiement of 
her prospective and possible grandeur. The 
crown of England might also be hers. Between 
her and that prize stood only Queen Elizabeth. 
Should Elizabeth die without heir, the claim of 
Mary to the crown, through her paternal grand- 
mother, was indisputable. 

Francis had occupied the throne a little over 
one year, when, after a brief illness, he died. 
During his last moments he manifested the 
utmost solicitude for the future of his young 
wife, and besought his mother, the imperious 
and cruel Catherine de Medicis, to treat Mary 
kindly for his sake. His death restored his 
mother again to power as Queen Regent. The 
only response made to the request of her dying 
son was the removal of all the friends of Mary, 
espécially her relatives of the House of Guise, 
from their high posts of honor and trust. Nor 
was it long before the intimation was given to 
Mary that it would now be better for her to 
leave France altogether and return to Scotland. 
She mourned the death of her husband with 
unaffected grief. Though she was Queen of 
Scotland, yet she had left that country in her 
childhood, and now knew no other home than 
France. To return to her realm was to leave 
her home. But that very home had been so 
imbittered to her not only by bereavement and 
sorrow, but by the mortifications heaped upon 
her by those in power, that to remain there was 
an insupportable burden. As Mary had been 
modest and unassuming in her greatness, so was 
she now lovely in her sorrow. The people 
almost adored her. 

Edward, of England, for whom Mary Stuart’s 
hand had been first sought, was now dead. The 
short and bloody reign of Mary had also been 
terminated, and Elizabeth was now upon the 
throne of England. Her enmity had been in- 
tensely excited toward Mary Stuart from a sin- 
gle though potent cause. Elizabeth was the 


daughter of Henry the Eighth by Anne Boleyn. 
The validity of his marriage to her had been 
questioned. Even the Parliament had at one 
time decided it not valid. It had also at another 
time decided exactly the reverse. If the former 
decision was correct, Elizabeth was an illegiti- 
mate child, and without claim to the crown. 
The Papists generally were of this opinion, and 
unfortunately raised the question of Elizabeth’s 
right to the throne on these grounds. This, 
however innocent Mary Stuart might have been 
in the matter, implanted in the breast of Eliza- 
beth the most deadly hatred of her. She re- 
fused her permission to return through England 
to Scotland, and even attempted to intercept 
her passage by water. Mary, however, escaped 
from the English cruisers, and entered safely 
the Frith of Forth, landing at Leith, and pro- 
ceeding thence to Edinburgh and taking up her 
residence in the Holyrood Palace. Her subjects 
received her with every demonstration of joy, 
and the impression she made upon them was in 
the highest degree favorable. Queen Elizabeth 
had the dissimulation to send a special message 
congratulating Mary upon her safe arrival in 
Scotland. 

Mary’s half brother, Lord James, or Earl of 
Murray as he afterward became, was her princi- 
pal counselor and actuary. For four years the 
affairs of the nation went on as well as could 
be expected in those turbulent times. Mary 
won upon the Protestants by the grace of her 
manner and the kindliness and justice of her 
administration. Even the rough and sturdy old 
John Knox was greatly softened and subdued 
in her presence. 

The question of her second marriage was now 
mooted. Elizabeth proposed one of her own 
vassals, hoping thereby to bring Mary under 
her control. The free choice of the Queen at 
last settled upon Lord Darnley, her cousin. His 
name was Henry Stuart, and his mother, Mar- 
garet Stuart, or Lady Lenox, as she was called, 
held very nearly the same relation to the En- 
glish crown as Mary, and, in case of Elizabeth’s 
death, might set up a rival claim. Her mar- 
riage with Lord Darnley precluded the possi- 
bility of a rival by uniting these two claims. 
The Earl of Murray was much opposed to 
the marriage, and so were many of the nobles 
of the realm. Their opposition broke out into 
open revolt. But the nation sustained the 
| Queen; the conspirators were defeated and ex- 

pelled from the country. Darnley, though an 
agreeable person in his appearance and address, 
proved weak, fickle, selfish, and heartless. The 
_ kindness of the Queen failed to win upon him; 
| the honors she lavished upon him failed to sat- 
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isfy him. He aided nothing in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, though his accession had 
cost the Queen her best counselor and ablest 
supporter. He even treated her with indignity, 
so as to bring tears to her eyes. She had been 
sadly disappointed in his character. 

Darnley, moving on from bad to worse, soon 
became affiliated with some of the basest and 
most desperate characters in the realm. Mary 
had associated him with the government, but 
he now demanded the crown matrimonial, or, 
in other words, that the government should be 
placed in his hands exclusively. She had, how- 
ever, learned enough of his character to be thor- 
oughly upon her guard, and to these demands, 
frequently and importunately made, she returned 
a firm but gentle refusal. 

Among the retainers of the Queen was her 
French secretary. He ever proved himself to 
be her faithful friend, and obtained much influ- 
ence over her. Vain of his position and influ- 
ence, he was imprudent enough to make a some- 
what ostentatious display of them. Being a 
foreigner and a Papist, this imprudence excited 
the prejudices of the Scottish nobles against 
him. He was accused of being the emissary of 
the Pope around the throne, and conspiring to 
subject Scotland to the domination of Popery. 
Rizzio had approved of the proposed marriage 
of the Queen with Darnley, and did all he could 
to bring it about. 

This for a time gave him great influence 
with Darnley as well as with the Queen. But 
when Darnley’s character began to be unfolded, 
and his treatment of his wife caused an aliena- 
tion between them, Rizzio did his utmost to 
sustain the Queen. To his influence, in part at 
least, was attributed her persistent refusal to 
bestow the entire government upon her un- 
worthy husband. Darnley soon provided assas- 
sins for the taking off of Rizzio. They were 
conducted by him into the tea-chamber of the 
Queen, where she sat with a few friends, and 
the hapless Rizzio was stabbed in her presence 
and thrown down the stairs. There he was 
stabbed again and again till he ceased to breathe. 
This outrage occurred in the Spring of 1566, and 
less than one year after Mary’s marriage. At 
first Mary was held as a prisoner, and Darnley 
assumed the government. But he soon found 
that the conspirators he had used only aimed in 
turn to use him to promote the schemes of their 
own ambition. He sought an interview with 
Mary, persuaded her that he had no hand in 
the plot for the destruction of Rizzio, and she 
in turn succeeded in convincing him that his 
own interests were identified with hers. They 
escaped together from the confederates, the peo- 








ple rallied to their standard, and they soon 
returned in triumph to Edinburgh. In July 
following the murder of Rizzio, Mary gave birth 
to a son, who was to inherit the crowns of both 
Scotland and England. It was now hoped that 
Darnley would prove himself more worthy of 
his position. But he soon relapsed into his old 
disposition and habits. He absented himself 
much from the presence of the Queen, and 
seized upon every opportunity of treating her 
with neglect, and also of wounding her feelings 
by direct insult. He even tried to raise up a 
party in the realm in his own favor, and went 
so far as to propose negotiations first with En- 
gland and then with France for the transfer of 
the crown to himself. In the latter case Scot- 
land was to become Catholic. Mary sunk into 
the deepest despondency, and often wished her- 
self in the grave. Her son only bound her to 
life. Some of the principal officers of the Gov- 
ernment conceived a plan for her divorce, but 
she rejected it, lest it should in some way oper- 
ate unfavorably to the claims of her son. For 
his sake she resolved to endure to the end the 
brutal treatment she received from her unwor- 
thy husband. 

Bothwell now appears upon the stage in a 
new scene. He was one of the most powerful 
chieftains of Scotland, bold, energetic, and un- 
controllable. Principally through his agency the 
conspirators after the death of Rizzio were 
brought to speedy and condign punishment. 
To him was afterward committed the weeding 
out of the outlaws and freebooters who had 
long ravaged the border country between Scot- 
land and England. So efficient were his serv- 
ices, and so true and faithful did he seem to her 
interests in every hour of peril that, notwith- 
standing his rough and turbulent character, the 
Queen began to look to him as one of her most 
reliable chieftains. Bothwell was, no doubt, 
privy to the schemes invented by the nobles of 
the realm to rid Mary of her loathed husband 
who was now thoroughly hated by all his sub- 
jects. Along with this, no doubt grew up his 
purpose to make way with Darnley, and then 
to wed the Queen himself. In the house where 
Darnley lay sick a large quantity of gunpowder 
was concealed. The Queen, forgetting all the 
indignities heaped upon her by her unworthy 
husband, had come to him to soothe his suffer- 
ings and minister to his comfort. Seizing the 
moment of her temporary absence, the powder 
was fired, the house was left a ruin, and Darn- 
ley a corpse. The murder was charged upon 
Bothwell. He demanded a trial. His accusers, 
fearful of his violence, failed to appear, and he 
was acquitted. He then caused it to be an- 
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nounced that he would meet any man who 
charged him with the crime in single, deadly 
conflict. It is hardly necessary to add that no 
one ventured to accept the challenge. The death 
of Darnley took place in February, 1567. In 
the following April Bothwell made known to 
the leading nobles of his realm his purpose to 
marry the Queen, and obtained their consent. 
To effect his object he intercepted Mary on her 
way from Stirling Castle to Edinburgh with five 
hundred men. He took her across the country 
to Dunbar Castle, and, while she was completely 
in his power, asked her to become his wife. 
He assured her that he was impelled by an 
undying love for her; that their only safety 
from their mutual enemies was in her making 
him her husband. He protested that he would 
never ask her to share with him her power; 
that he would be her devoted and faithful serv- 
ant, as he had always been. He assured her 
that he acted upon the knowledge and with 
the consent of her nobles. For ten days he 
plied all his arts and used all his persuasions. 
No help came for Mary. No sign of a rescue 
appeared. She consented to become the wife 
of Bothwell. It was the sad mistake of her 
life. But when we take all the circumstances 
into the account—the brutal treatment of her 
late husband, and the real relief his death must 
have brought to her; the faithful and energetic 
services of Bothwell, and how little reason she 
had to confide in her subjects; the representa- 
tions made to her of the consent of her nobles 
to her marriage with Bothwell, confirmed as 
they were by the fact that for ten days no sign 
of deliverance appeared—we say, when we take 
all these circumstances into the’ account in con- 
nection with Bothwell’s protestations and en- 
treaties, the consent of Mary, fatal as it was to 
all her interests and prejudicial to her reputa- 
tion, need not necessarily imply guilt. The fatal 
marriage took place in May. Had Bothwell 
secured the person of the young Prince his 
schemes might have been more successful. In 
this he was thwarted. The people, regarding 
the Queen as a virtual prisoner in the power 
of Bothwell, refused compliance with her procla- 
mations, and rallied at Stirling Castle for the 
protection of James. A battle for a time was 
imminent. But Mary at length forsook Bothwell 
and threw herself into the hands of his deadly 
enemies. He immediately departed, first taking 
refuge in his castle upon the rock of Dunbar. 
Thence he escaped in a small boat among the 
dismal islands that lie off the coast of Scotland. 
His fate is unknown. 

Mary had now sadly and irrecoverably fallen. 
Once she was almost adored, now she was 





hooted by the populace. Those to whom she 
surrendered herself, instead of restoring her to 
liberty and her crown, confined her in a gloomy 
castle on a little island in Loch Leven in the 
north of Scotland. Here, by persuasions and 
threats, she was induced to abdicate her crown 
in favor of her son. He was crowned July 25, 
1567, in the same room where his motler had 
been crowned in her infancy, twenty-five years 
before. His title was James VI. Murray was 
appointed to exercise the government during 
the minority of the young King. 

One more little hopeful episode occurred 
in the life of the unhappy Queen. In 1568 she 
escaped from her confinement, issued a procla- 
mation to her subjects that her abdication was 
forced and not legal, and calling upon them to 
rally to her support. Much sympathy was 
awakened in her behalf. Many of her people 
flocked to her standard. But she was unable 
to cope with the organized forces of the Gov- 
ernment. The defeat of her army was total and 
irretrievable. She was an agonized witness of 
the scene, and in speechless despair turned to 
flee, she knew not where. In an evil moment 
she crossed the boundary of England. Seeking 
the protection of Elizabeth, she became her 
prisoner. This was on the 16th of May, 1568. 
Under various pretexts the imprisonment of 
Mary was prolonged throngh a period of eighteen 
years. In the mean time James had been edu- 
cated by his mother’s most bitter enemies. To 
vindicate themselves in the eyes of the young 
King the most unnatural crimes were alleged 
against his mother, and her character was black- 
ened by every means that art and ingenuity 
could devise. No wonder that the reputation 
of Mary was so long under a dark cloud. James 
fairly loathed the name of his mother, and re- 
garded her as his most implacable enemy. 

The scene was now drawing to a close. After 
the mockery of a trial upon the charge of con- 
spiring against Elizabeth, to whom she never 
owed allegiance, Mary was condemned to death. 
Upon her trial she shone forth in all the noble- 
ness of her character, defending herself, and 
commanding respect even from her persecutors 
by the dignity and ability she displayed. Her 
death warrant was signed by Elizabeth, and 
she was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1587. 

Her earnestly-indulged hope that her son 
would in the end become convinced that his 
mother was the sufferer and not the doer of 
wrong, and that his heart would yet be won to 
her, was doomed to disappointment. This was 
the saddest ingredient in her cup of sorrow. 
When her sentence of death was announced to 
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her, almost the first words that fell from her 
lips were, “Has not my son manifested any in- 
terest in my fate?” Like the knell of death the 
answer fell upon the mother’s heart—“ None.” 
Yet on the foliowing morning, before being led 
to execution, her last message of love was to 
that son. “Tell my son that I have thought 
of him in my last moments, and that I have 
never yielded, either by word or deed, to any 
thing whatever that might lead to his prejudice. 
Tell him to cherish the memory of his mother, 
and say that I sincerely hope his life may be 
happier than mine has beea.” In the delivery 
of this message her voice faltered, her utterance 
was choked, and she burst into tears. Upon 
the scaffold she offered a fervent prayer. Even 
the stern executioners were affected by its deep 
pathos and touching beauty. Her last words 
were, “My God! my God! I have hoped in 
thee; I commit myself to thy hands!” 

James was enraged at the execution of his 
mother, and determined to avenge it. But Eliza- 
beth made the strongest protestations that she 
never intended her execution, and even went so 
far as to punish two officers by imprisonment 
and perpetual disgrace. Sixteen years later 
Elizabeth herself was called to face the King of 
Terrors. Not calmly and peacefully did she pass 
away as did the victim of her jealousy; but in 
her dying agony she cried out, “ A kingdom for 
a single day.” Long before this James had 
become convinced of his mother’s innocence and 
wrongs. Now, upon ascending the throne of 
England, one of his first acts was to order the 
Castle of Fotheringay, the scene of her trial 
and death, to be leveled with the ground. He 
also removed her remains to Westminster Abbey, 
and erected a splendid monument to her memory. 

We can not now enter into the questions re- 
lating to the character of Mary. Some histo- 
rians have painted her with the blackness of a 
fiend, others with the purity of an angel of light. 
One fact, however, is worthy of notice. The 
women who surrounded her, enjoyed daily in- 
tercourse with her, and remained firmly her 
friends in the day of adversity, were women 
of ennobling virtue. No female witnesses from 
her household came forward to bear testimony 
against her, even when it was out of her 
power to purchase secrecy. Noble Scottish 
women who surrounded her in the days of her 
royal splendor cleaved to her in the hour of 
adversity, through good and through evil report. 
They shared her imprisonment, received her 
dying messages, accompanied her to the scaffold, 
and forsook not her mangled remains till they 
had seen them consigned to the tomb. Such 
friendships are not common among the wicked. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 





Wits hope and anticipation, 
Not wholly devoid of fear, 
I set my feet on the threshold 
Of this new and beautiful year. 


As one enters a great cathedral, 
I enter its opened door, 

And it seems more fair and splendid 
Than ever a year before. 


I scan with timid wonder 
Its long, magnificent aisles, 

Where in through its tinted windows 
The rosy daylight smiles. 


I have never found existence 
More beautiful and true, 

Never carried a heart so happy 
From the old year into the new. 


In the Lord’s benign possession 
Is this year so fair to view; 
He knoweth if I shall travel 
Its beautiful distance through. 


For possibly near the entrance, 
Not far from the opened door 

My feet may weary and falter, 
And travel the earth no more. 


Dear Lord, should I die, receive me 
In a place more fair and true, 
And if I go onward lead me 
The beautiful distance through. 


—— 


MAGGIE. 


BY MRS. 8. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 


How sweet her rest! The thorns she prest 


Pass not the golden portal ; 
Thro’ Him who died, the crucified, 
She wakes to life immortal. 
Our tempest-tossed, our earthly lost, 
Hath passed the swelling river, 
To dwell with Thee eternally, 
O, mighty to deliver! 


Not in the tomb her youth's sweet bloom 
Where tearfully we laid her; 

The angels sang their welcoming 
While we for dust arrayed her. 

Amid the band at God’s right hand 
That loved one gone before us, 

Waikes sweetest strains and glad refrains 
In Heaven's eternal chorus. 


Sweet Maggie, sleep. We can but weep, 
For earthliness is ours; 

We miss thy smile of love the while 
It lights the heavenly bowers, 

And earth is drear when one so dear 
Hath faded from our vision; 

But brighter far the Morning Star 
That lights to fields elysian. 
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GENIUS AND TALENT. 


BY JOHN LONG. 

HE terms genius and talent are often used 
by good writers and speakers as synony- 
mous; but when we trace them from their radi- 
cal signification we find the meaning of one to 

be entirely different from the other. 
Our word genius is derived from the Latin 
verb gigno, I beget, from which fact writers 


_ have generally inferred that it designated a 
_ superior mental ability in a particular depart- 


' above that acquired by cultivation. 


ment of science or art, born in man, over and 
But it 
appears as perfectly consistent with the deriva- 


| tion of the word, and examples of the most ex- 





alted genius, to whom the world does not scru- 
ple to give the appellation, to suppose that this 
uncommon gift of our Creator is nothing more 
or less than that faculty of almost superhuman 
excellence, originality, especially when we con- 
sider that extraordinary invention constituted 
their distinguishing characteristic. Thus the 
word would not only represent the source of 
this ability, but also its nature—the generating 
power of thought. But be this as it may, the 
geniuses of the past loom up from the buried 
ruins of time to be gazed at and admired by 
men, with their excellence untraced, their lives 
enigmatical. 

There may be different grades of genius, but 
those of the highest order rise so sublimely and 
majestically above the rest as to entirely break 
off all connection with the latter, thus forming 
a class of their own, a member of which is a 
rare visitant of our globe. Not many ages can 
doast of more than one. And as we travel 
over the wastes of the past we behold almost at 
regular intervals, the works of these, still with- 
standing the ravages of time like the grave- 
stones of fallen greatness. They are, indeed, 
the imperishable monuments of departed ages. 

But genius is always limited to a single de- 
partment of science or art, while in other 
branches the individual sinks below mediocrity. 
It overpowers other proclivities of man’s nature, 
takes possession of his soul, and, leading him 
into its favorite realm, upholds him as he clam- 
bers up the rugged hights of eminence and re- 
nown. On account of its thus being such an 
invisible and unaccountable guide and support 
of man, the ancients supposed that it was some 
kitd of a guardian spirit or tutelary deity that 
presided over his being and shaped his destiny. 

It must not be inferred that we mean that 
education can be of no advantage to genius. 
Education clears the field for genius to display 
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itself, and furnishes the material for its won- 
derful achievements. Education imparts that 
knowledge which forms the frame-work of 
thought, and carries with it that moral influence 
which ennobles and elevates man. Take away 
from Milton and Homer all that education 
furnished, and the airy tapestry of beauty and 
sublimity fall to the ground. Had Shakspeare 
reaped the benefits of moral training, modesty 
would not have been offended in reading his 
pages. But book knowledge is of little aid to 
genius in what constitutes its most delicate and 
exquisite workings. Artistic genius in mingling 
its various shades of color, and imparting, as it 
were, life to the canvas, is guided by its own 
instinct. The poet and orator, in their lofty 
flights of thought and imagination, outstrip the 
prescriptions of rhetoric and follow the natural 
impulse of their souls. Men of genius, conscious 
of their power, are seldom learned or religious, 
Their irrepressible spirits refuse to be burdened 
by hard study or devotional obligations, but 
most of them without a moral ballast, with all 
their powers concentrated in a certain direction, 
occasionally flashing forth with a meteor’s splen- 
dor, they weave out a marvelous, dissolute, 
eccentric history. These are geniuses. 

Talent is more practical and useful. The 
word is derived from the name of a Greek 
coin—raarsyrov—and came into use from the 
parable of our Savior. It signifies, therefore, 
the power of employing our knowledge to ad- 
vantage; it pertains to utility and profit. The 
political economist would call it the production 
and consumption of capital. The man who 
gathers a store-house of truths and facts and 
makes a useful practical application of them we 
call talented. Talents are the basis of prosper- 
ity, and form the moving powers of progress. 
They are, therefore, not hereditary, but ac- 
quired. 

There are, likewise, different orders of talent, 
rising in uniform gradation from the most nar- 
row contracted in power, splendor, and brilliancy, 
till they are lost in the refulgence of genius, 
Men of the most exalted talents once stood at 
the lowest degree of this scale, but by energy 
and perseverance have slowly and gradually 
risen to the highest. Such is the privilege of 
every one who arrives at the years of discretion 
with a firm, strong, and vigorous mind and 
body. Nor have a few been successful. Every 
age and almost every nation furnish us with 
examples of the most distinguished talents. 
They are, indeed, the main pillars of national 
greatness; they are the ground-work of human 
excellence. 





Talent, unlike genius, possesses equal power to 
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grow familiar with various branches of learning. 
There is no dispensing with education in ac- 
quiring talents. Talents are education applied; 
hence they can not exist without it. In philo- 
sophic history they form their proudest monu- 
ments, yet there is no one more a creature of 
education than their author. He must have 
familiarized himself with every branch of science 
and art, so as to fully delineate the character and 
condition of the country and people whose his- 
tory he is writing; he must thoroughly acquaint 
himself with law and politics, so as to describe 
the form of government, and point out its legal 
from its illegal proceedings; must have closely 
observed human nature and thoroughly studied 
the past history of mankind that he may search 
out the concurring causes of certain results; in 
short, he must have at his command the whole 
repository of human knowledge, and then, to 
write truthfully, accurately, and philosophically, 
he must employ in its proper place every prod- 
uct of this vast acquisition; thus, as it were, 
melting together myriads of truths and facts in 
a common vessel, molds an immortal image of a 
country and its people—the proudest achieve- 
ment of man. So wherever talent displays itself 
it must acknowledge its obligations to educa- 
tion. Men of talent, conscious of human imbe- 
cility, become, by their own zealous efforts, 
great, and, acknowledging their dependence, are 
generally humble followers of Christ. With a 
mind well developed, a judgment well balanced, 
and a clear conception of truth, they generally 
pass lives of usefulness, integrity, and honor. 

Such I conceive to be the character of genius, 
such of talent. As to the comparative worth 
of these two great powers superior value must 
be attributed to talent; as to which constitutes 
the higher order of mind opinion grants the 
honor to genius. Superior merit belongs to 
talent, which rises gradually to eminence and 
renown, like the builder of some lofty tower 
upon the monument of its own construction, 
while Genius spreads her wings and soars aloft 
through airy nothingness, and perches “upon 
the loftiest top of fame’s dread mountain.” The 
latter often ascends beyond the appreciation of 
its age; the former advances, but carries its 
age with it. The one is an “incommunicable 
gift” of God, the other the product of man’s 
common faculties. Talents are sure and trust- 
worthy, genius uncertain and sometimes treach- 
erous. In short, it is an excellent thing to be 
talented, a fearful one to be a genius. 


—0. Sco-—— 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but 
rising every time we fall_—Confucius. 
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KATE’S LETTERS TO LOU. 


BY HETTIE L. MILLER. 





Home_r, June 20, 18—. 

| oye LOU,—When I left home I promised 

to write you immediately, but, to tell the 
truth, I do not know what to write of. If you 
were in my place I know very well what you 
would write to me. You would tell me of the 
lovely hills and beautiful valleys through which 
you passed in coming here. You would tell me 
what a beautiful place this is, with its pure 
mountain air, its lovely trees, warbling birds, 
sweet flowers, and I doubt not eveh- the chick- 
ens, pigs, and geese would come in for a share 
of your praise; but for my part I never could 
see so much beauty in such things as you do; so 
I beg to be excused from “ expatiating” on the 
scenery, and will proceed at once to tell you of 
my new home, for I suppose I am expected to 
think it such, though I am sure it appears 
more like a prison than any thing else. What 
pa ever sent me here for I can not imagine. 
He says he wants me to learn to be useful and 
mannerly, but how I am to learn with nothing 
but cows, -horses, servants, and an old maid 
aunt for my teachers I am sure I can not tell. 
I am thinking it is strange kind of manners I 
will learn. I declare, it is too bad to send me 
away out here in the woods where I can have 
no society at all. You might like it well enough, 
and, I suppose, would think it quite romantic 
to live in this old-fashioned house, with the 
mountain on one side of you and the river on 
the other side; but I do not and never shall 
like it. Aunt Sarah is an old maid about fifty- 
five years of age. She is still rather handsome, 
though so old, and she is always pleasant to 
every body, but then she is an old maid, and 
you know I always hate them. I mean to ask 
her some time why she was never married. 

Aunt has a girl here whom I perfectly despise. 
She is so innocent, and seems to think every 
thing aunt says is gospel. She is homely, too, 
very homely. Aunt treats her as if she was 
her daughter. I believe she is some poor per- 
son that aunt raised, but I never took any in- 
terest in her history, and so can not give it 
you; her name is Maggie something, I forget 
what. 

Aunt told me yesterday that I might have a 
spot of garden for flowers, but I declined taking 
it. I am determined not to work any while I 
am here, and then I don’t think I shall have 
to stay long, for aunt thinks it a sin, I do 
believe, for people not to work any. She has 
Maggie taught to do all kinds of work, for she 
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says every person ought to know how to work, 
so they would be able to take care of them- 
selves if they should ever be thrown on their 
own resources; but I do not feel at all afraid 
that I shall ever be in want with pa’s large 
fortune, and no one to inherit it but myself. 

Aunt and Maggie are both Methodists, so I 
suppose I will have a good time going to church 
with them. Jf I find it very tedious 1 shall 
not go often, you may be sure. I don’t think 
they ‘ll make a good Methodist out of me if 
they do try. I don’t know what more to 
write, so I will close my letter for this time, 
and write you all the particulars in my next. 
Give my love to all the girls, and tell them I 
shall be with them next Winter, for I shan’t 
stay here longer than this Summer. Write 
soon and tell me about all the parties you have 
been at since I left. 

Yours, truly, Kate, 
July 21st. 

Dear Lov,—Last Sabbath I went to church, 
as I told you I would, and heard one of the 
oddest sermons. I was so frightened I did not 
know what to do with myself. I didn’t sleep 
as I generally do, for the preacher would n’t let 
me. He preached the sermon just tome. I do 
believe somebody was telling him about me; 
and then he hallooed so loud and stamped his 
feet on the floor till I really did not know 
what he was going to do with himself. But 
then you ought to have heard him pray; it just 
seemed as if he were talking to somebody. I 
looked around to be sure that he was not. He 
appeared to be in such earnest, and I do believe 
he meant every word he said. 

Last night the preacher and a young lawyer, 
who has just come to the village, called to see 
us. I am much pleased with the lawyer, whose 
name is Mr. Stewart. He is so pleasant, but 
I don’t like the preacher, though he is pleas- 
ant and agreeable enough, but he is so religious 
that I feel uneasy all the time I am in his 
society. I think he and Maggie will be married 
some day. 

O, Lou, do u’t you think we are going to 
have a camp meeting not far from here, and 
aunt is going to take a tent! Won't that be 
grand fun? I know I shall have fun enough to 
pay me for staying the rest of the Summer. I 
have heard so much about camp meeting that I 
am quite anxious to go. Mr. Brandon—that is 
the preacher's name—is very urgent in his en- 
deavors to get the people to go. I don’t know 
if Maggie wants to go or not; she is always so 
quiet. If she were only not so religious I 
should like her pretty well. She appears quite 





happy though, and seems to think she ought to 
be religious; yes, really thinks young girls like 
ourselves ought to be religious. For my part I 
do n’t believe in such an idea as that, for I 
want to enjoy myself while I am young, and 
when I get old it will be time enough to think 
of such things as religion and death. Aunt and 
Maggie both think me very wicked I know, for 
one day I found Maggie praying for me, and 
when I asked her what made her so pious she 
said religion made her very happy, and if I 
only enjoyed it I would not ask her such a 


: 


question. Well, it does well enough for her, for | 


I suppose she has never had much pleasure 
besides that; and then if she intends to be a 
preacher’s wife she ought to be religious. 

If you were here now you would very much 
enjoy seeing the farmers cutting the nice ripe 
grain and hauling it in; and then the new hay 
smells so nice and sweet, and there are such 
nice berries here, too, and every person seems 
so happy that I am almost beginning to like it 
here; and if there were only a right good society 
here and plenty of parties I believe I should be 
very well contented. The tea-bell is ringing, so 
good-by. 

Your Karte, 
September 19th. 

Dear Lov,—It has been a long time since I 
wrote to you; but I intend to make up by 
writing a long letter, for I have much to tell 
you, and I hardly know how to begin, for I feel 


| 


so differently from the way I did when I wrote | 


you last. Now I know what made Maggie so 
happy and contented, and why she wanted me 


so badly to feel as she did; for, strange as it | 


may seem, I am now just as anxious to have 
you enjoy what I enjoy as Maggie was to have 
me find the pearl of great price. Yes, dear 
Lou, since I last wrote you God has for Christ’s 
sake spoke peace to my soul. I feel that I am 
indeed a child of God; he is my father, I dare 
not doubt it; it would be sin in me, for I know 
as plainly as I know any thing that my sins 
are forgiven. What a blessing it is to know 
this I can not tell you, for words fail me; but 
O, Lou, how I do wish and pray that you too 
may soon obtain the “pearl of great price!” 
But I must tell you how this change came 
about. You know I told you we were going to 
camp meeting, and I was very anxious to go, 
though I knew from the way aunt and Maggie 
prayed at worship—for aunt always has family 


prayers; she thinks it wrong to omit it just | 
because there is no man here to attend to it— | 


them praying for me sometimes when they 
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that they were praying for me; and I heard | 















































| fastened to the sides of the trees. 
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thought me asleep, and I knew they expected 
me to be converted at camp meeting; but I was 
determined to let them see I would not. I 
thought their prayers on my account would be 
of no avail. To be sure I did feel a little 
uneasy sometimes, but this I would hardly 
acknowledge even to myself. 

The first day that we went to camp meeting 
I enjoyed very much. I thought it would be 
much better than any picnic I ever enjoyed, for 
the people all appeared so friendly and cheerful. 
It seemed to me they were just like a large 
family that had been separated for a long time, 
and had just come together for a visit. I 
thought I never saw a number of persons that 
loved each other so much as they did. Every 
one was busy putting up tents and arranging 
things in general, and yet they all had time to 
welcome each new-comer, 

The tents were all finished against evening, 
and then the hammering ceased, and some one 
commenced singing in a tent, and soon quite a 
number were gathered in, and they had a short 
prayer meeting. Then the ground was lit up 
by four large fires inside of the circle of tents, 
and candles were lit up in all directions and 
O, Lou, I 
can not give you the least idea of the grandeur 
of the scene. All around us were the nice 


| white tents pitched there in the leafy grove, 


| 


and the tall trees looked as if they were reach- 
ing their heads up to the clouds, and when you 


| looked up to the skies it seemed as if you could 


almost look through the clouds and see what 
was within. The stillness of the hour only 
rendered the scene more sublime. Nothing was 
to be heard but the chirrup of the cricket and 
the katydids calling to each other. After the 
trumpet was sounded the people all went out 
of their tents and sat on seats in front of the 
preachers’ stand. Then they all sang the cov- 
enant hymn, and I thought I never heard any 
thing sound so nice. Every one joined in the 
singing, and it seemed as if they all meant what 
they sang, and I noticed throughout the singing 
some good old men appeared to be breathing a 


| prayer to heaven all the time, and sometimes 


they could not refrain from saying amen. When 
they came to the words, 


“And if thou art well pleased to hear, 
Come down and bless us now,” 


almost all of them said amen. After they 
prayed an old gray-headed man arose and 
preached from this text: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 


his handiwork.” He talked of the beauty of 
the world, of the goodness of God in making 





it such for sinful man, till my heart began to 
feel that God was indeed all love, and I was a 
wicked, sinful being, or I should love him in 
return and devote my life to one who died for 
me, 

After meeting I retired, but not to sleep. 
For hours I lay awake thinking of what I had 
heard, and my heart was troubled on account 
of my ingratitude. I would have prayed, but, 
alas! I could not, my heart was so hard. 
Toward morning I fell into a sleep, from which 
I was awakened by some persons in the next 
tent singing a hymn of praise to their Creator. 
I thought I had never witnessed so lovely a 
morning. From all the tents could: be heard 
the voice of prayer and praise ascending to God. 
The very birds in their songs seemed to chant 
his praise. I alone of all He had created 
seemed ungrateful. 

At eight o’clock they had an experience or 
class meeting. This was something new to me. 
The people one by one got up and told what 
God had done for them, and I felt that he had 
also done much for me, but I had never ac- 
knowledged it. I went out in the woods alone 
to pray, for I was determined no one should 
know my feelings. But I found no relief, and 
it was not till the afternoon of that day 
that my proud heart was subdued, and I came 
out before the whole congregation and kneeled 
at the mourners’ bench, asking the prayers of 
the whole congregation in my behalf, and then 
and there God for Christ’s sake spoke peace to 
my soul. O, how changed I felt! Now I was 
willing and anxious to tell all the world what 
God had done. Yes, and I feel yet that 


“The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace.” 


Dear Lou, will you not embrace his offered 
mercy and be happy now and forever? If you 
once know God’s love shed abroad in your 
heart, you will say with me that in the world 
there is no true, lasting enjoyment; it is to be 
found alone in religion. May you soon experi- 
ence this happiness, is the prayer of 

Your Kate. 
November 14th. 

Dear Lov,—Since I last wrote you I have 
passed through some severe trials. The day 
after I wrote you last I received a letter from 
papa’s clerk, telling me that papa was very 
sick. I started home immediately and found 
him in a very sad condition, and much needing 
my care. I read to him every day from the 
Bible, and O, how glad was I that God had 
taught me the worth of prayer! for now it was 
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my only consolation. I found papa anxious to 
talk about religion, and I knew he prayed much, 
and often asked me to pray with and for him. 
One day he asked me to send for a minister 
that would talk and pray with him; for, said he, 
“although I have belonged to a fashionable 
Church for twenty years, I have never enjoyed 
religion.” 

I sent for Mr. R., who staid with him all 
day, and tried to point him to the Lamb that 
was slain for sinners. About midnight he was 
converted, and O, how peaceful were the rest 
of his days! All he lamented was that so many 
of his days had been spent in sin. For a few 
days after his conversion he seemed better, and 
we hoped he would recover; but again he grew 
weaker, and he sunk away so gradually that we 
hardly knew he was so near death till it had 
claimed him for its own. In about four weeks 
from the time he entered into the kingdom of 
God’s love on earth he entered into the king- 
dom on high, there to praise God forever. And 
now I felt desolate indeed. I had no friend 
who could sympathize with me. I was alone. 

I soon found that I was not only an orphan, 
but penniless. Yes, I who had trusted so much 
in riches found they had taken wings when I 
most needed them, and I was left no better 
than a beggar. As soon as aunt Sarah heard 
of my situation she came herself to the city to 
offer me a home, and if I would accept of it 
take me back with her; and I did accept it 
gladly, and now I am once again with kind 
friends, learning to be useful. I wonder now 
how I ever could have despised such dear, good 
people as live here. I am really ashamed when 
I think how I used to treat dear aunt, who is 
one of the kindest persons in the world. I love 
her better than any one else in the world, and 
if I had been allowed to choose a home for 
myself I should have come here in preference to 
any other place. I know every bird, tree, and 
flower on this dear spot are dear to me, and 
here I expect to spend a happy and, God being 
my helper, a useful life. I have some very dear 
friends here. I have learned to love Maggie 
dearly, she is so good and kind and so thought- 
ful. She is a sister to me, and Mr. Brandon I 
look up to as to an older brother. What heal- 
ing words he pours into my heart! He has 
called several times since I came back, and I 
feel better always after he has been here. His 
words are so full of hope, comfort, and encour- 
agement that I can not help feeling their influ- 
ence. Maggie can not help being happy with 
such a man to live for; he will make her a 
good husband. 

O, I almost forgot to tell you. You recollect 





I told you of a Mr. Stewart who came here 
sometimes, and with whom I was much pleased, 
though aunt did not like him at all. Well, he 
became very attentive, and I do not know what 
might have been the result if I had not at- 
tended the camp meeting. But after my heart 
had changed in regard to religion my feelings 
were changed in regard to him. I told him so, 
but he persisted in pushing his suit, saying he 
knew my feelings would change in a little while. 
He even wrote me after I went home, but since 
my return I have seen nothing of him. He 
has heard that I am not the daughter of a 
millionaire, but only a penniless orphan. Alas! 
how deceitful the world is, and how thankful 
am I that I escaped his snares! Write me 
soon, and do not fear that my religion can ever 
estrange me from you, it only makes you dearer 
to me. But I do sincerely hope soon to hear 
that you too have found that religion which 
alone can make the soul happy under all cir- 
cumstances. You are better fitted to adorn a 
Christian life than I. You were ever mild and 
thoughtful, while I was wild and _ boisterous. 
May you erelong put on that inward adorning 
of which Paul tells us so much, is the prayer of 
Your Karte. 
Homer, Dec. 1st. 

Dear Lov,—I can not tell you how rejoiced 
I was at the news which your last letter con- 
tained. I wept for joy at the thought that you 
too had found the way of life. I know you are 
happier than you ever were before, and O, what 
a delightful time we will have telling of God’s 
goodness when we are together, for 1 want you 
to come soon, very soon, and see me; and you 
must stay till Spring, beautiful Spring, and 
then I know you will be happy, for here in this 
dear old place every thing seems to speak of a 
higher being. I have much to tell you, and 
must hasten. 

After my return from the city Mr. Brandon 
came often to sympathize with me, as I believe 
I told you before. I can not tell you how I 
learned to watch and long for his coming. I 
thought for a long time that I loved him as a 
brother, and I tried hard to love him with a 
sister’s love. But there was a feeling of sad- 
ness about my heart whenever I thought of his 
love for Maggie. I was not willing to have 
him love any one more than he did me. I was 
determined, however, that no one should know 
my feelings toward him. I tried hard to crush 
them out of my heart; but I sometimes feared 
he, who of all others I would have blind to 
my feelings, possessed my secret, for at times I 
would find his keen, piercing eye fixed upon me 
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with such scrutinizing looks that my eyes would 
drop in a minute, and I knew my cheeks were 
crimson. O, how I wished I could control my 
feelings! for I feared my actions would betray 
me. 

One day toward the latter part of November 
Mr. Brandon called for Maggie and me to take a 
walk with him. Maggie consented at once, and 
I would gladly have staid at home, for I was, 
O, so sad! But they would take no excuse. 
The day was pleasant and the scenery sublime; 
it was one of those warm Indian Summer days 
which are so delightful. A great many of the 
trees were stripped of their Summer foliage, but 
there were still a number whose leaves were 
only beginning to show signs of decay, every 
thing combined rendered the scene sad and yet 
sublime. Mr. Brandon talked much of the 
beauties of nature. I thought he saw “books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing.” When we had walked 
about two miles we found a large oak-tree, 
which was completely covered by a grape-vine, 
and the large clusters of rich purple grapes 
hung in great abundance over it. The leaves 
had not yet fallen from the vine, and under its 
shade we sat down on a large moss-covered 
stone, which made quite a nice seat. After 
resting awhile Maggie said she wanted to go 
and see an old blind woman, who lived about a 
half mile from there. I said I would stay 
where I was and wait for them, as I was tired. 
Mr. Brandon said he would stay with me, as 
Maggie was accustomed to going alone, and 
would be willing to, and he feared I should be 
lonely. I answered rather shortly that I should 
prefer staying alone. 

After they left me I threw myself on my knees, 
and, laying my head on the stone, wept long and 
bitterly. O, my father! my father! would that 
I were lying with you in the cold grave! I 
can not help that my heart would wander where 
I would not have it. I can not help it that my 
heart will love the wise and good, even though 
I am nothing to them; yet I must, I will 
conquer this love. Why should I love one who 
never thinks of me? But O, Lord, I can not 
without thy help; henceforth help me to live 
for thee alone. Thou didst love me when I was 
thy bitter enemy; now grant that thy love may 
be sufficient for me. Grant that my heart may 
not place its affections on any thing earthly. I 
know not how long I prayed thus. It must 
have been a long time, but when I ceased my 
heart was reconciled; I felt that God was all in 
all to me, and I was willing to make any sac- 
rifice for his sake. 

I was still on my knees, though my heart 





was at peace, when I heard a quick step beside 
me, and before I could rise an arm was laid 
gently around me, and the minister’s head was 
resting on the stone by the side of mine. For 
some moments we kneeled there in silence, which 
was first broken by Mr. Brandon, who said, 

“Miss Winters—Kate, may I not sympathize 
with you? I know it is hard for us to open 
our hearts to a stranger, but if you knew, dear 
Kate, how gladly I would help you bear your 
griefs you would not keep your heart so closed 
against me. I have thought for some time past 
that there is a secret grief gnawing at your 
heart. Was I not correct in my impressions?” 

“T do not need sympathy,” I answered. “I 
have, it is true, had sorrow enough, and if my 
grief has been secret it has not been hid from 
the eye of Him who searches all hearts; and, 
though there has been a struggle going on in 
my heart for some time past, it is now over. I 
find God’s grace sufficient for every trial. Where 
have you left Maggie?” 

“She had some reading and writing to do 
for Mrs. R., and I left her and came here, fear- 
ing you would be lonely. If I have been an 
intruder I beg your pardon. I do not want to 
force my sympathy on one who cares not for it, 
but I, too, have had grief, and could so well 
help you bear yours. You are not the only 
one who has been left fatherless and motherless, 
My first recollections are of the death-bed and 
the dark grave. There were four children of us. 
I was the youngest, and before I had learned to 
lisp, ‘Our Father who art in heaven,’ my fathers 
were both there. Not long after this my oldest 
brother died, and then one after another left us, 
till all were gone but my mother and myself; 
but we knew they were with Christ. And now 
my mother and I were all in all to each other. 
But I could not always be with her, for in a 
few years she sent me to a distant city to school. 
It was very hard for me to be separated from 
the only friend I had on earth; but she thought 
it best, and I submitted. My mother’s letters 
to me were full of good advice, which was a 
blessed thing for me, for at that time I did not 
enjoy the comforting influence of religion. But 
my mother’s prayers were unceasing for her boy, 
and I doubt not they saved me from many a 
snare, and at last brought me home to God. 

“ About three weeks after I had commenced 
my second term at college the cholera broke out 
in the neighborhood where my mother lived, 
and numbers were carried away by it, and 
among others was my mother. I can not tell 
you how I received the intelligence of her death, 
I did not, like you, have the comfort of attend- 
ing her in her last illness, O, no; strangers’ 
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| 
hands ministered to her wants; strangers’ hands | 
bathed her aching brow; strangers’ hands | 
smoothed her pillow; strangers listened to her 
dying words, which were meant only for me; 
ay, strangers’ hands closed her sightless eyes, 
and clasped her pale and icy hands over her 
lifeless breast, and strangers’ hands laid her in 
the dark, cold grave, where there was none 
but strangers to mourn for her, and when all 
was over they told me she was dead—ay, 
dead. O, how that word smote on my ear! I 
almost prayed that I, too, might die, for what 
had I to live for? But she had bid me meet 
her in heaven, and I knew I was not then fit 
for heaven. But God comforted me in a way 
which at that time I knew not. Since then I 
have been a wanderer in the world, ‘seeking 
for the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ and, 
while I try to win souls ‘to Christ, I believe my 
mother’s spirit ever hovers around me encour- 
aging me onward. O, Kate, this world is indeed 
dark and dreary when we have neither mother 
nor home, and darker, far darker would it be if 
we had no hope of heaven! Sometimes of late 
I have indulged the hope that I might some 
day have a home, but the only person that 
could make my home all I would have it be 
turns from me coldly. The only person that 
has awakened'in my heart the love which has 
so long lain dormant thrusts that love from 
her. Yes, she whose heart I had fondly hoped 
would beat in unison with mine wishes not my 
sympathy. How, then, would she turn in dis- 
gust from my love! Tell me, Miss Winters, is 
not my sorrow greater than yours?” 

He stopped, and looked inquiringly into my 
face, a8 though expecting an answer; but as I 
remained silent he continued in a sad tone, “I 
know my home would be a very poor one to 
offer one who has been accustomed to every in- 
dulgence, for as an itinerant I expect to spend 
my life, and few would wish to wander with 
me; but O, if my love could repay you it should 
be yours. I see now that I have been wrong in 
indulging this hope. Henceforth I shall walk 
the world, as I have been doing, alone.” 

He took my hand in his, pressed it warmly, 
and arose as if to depart. 

“Mr. Brandon, I do not understand you,” I 
at length found words to utter, for I scarce 
knew what I said. 

“Is it possible,” he said, again clasping my 
hand, “that you have been so long blinded to 
my love? And may I, dare I then hope that 
your love will some time be mine?” 

“Tt is yours already,” I answered. 

I do not know how much longer we talked, 





when I happened to think of Maggie. 


“And what is to become of Maggie?” I said, 
“TI thought she and you were engaged.” 

“Why, Kate, did you not know she is en- 
gaged to a young man who has enlisted in the 
war and gone to fight for our country under the 
broad folds of our stars and stripes; gone to 
fight for liberty, for truth, for our laws, our Gov- 
ernment, and all that makes our beloved country 
what it is? He is, indeed, a noble young man, 
and one in every way worthy of our Maggie. I 
wonder she has not told you this before now, 
she is so frank and open-hearted, but then she 
does not talk much.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Brandon, you must not blame 
her for not confiding in me. I have avoided 
manifesting any interest in her affairs.” 

“JT hope you will make her your friend in 
future then, for I have found her a very good 
one, and I doubt not you will—” 

He would have said more, but just then 
Maggie came, and said she thought it was time 
for us to go home. Mr. Brandon took her hand 
and, placing it in mine, said, “ Maggie, dear, you 
have been a sister to me; will you not be to 
my Kate?” 

We walked home almost in silence, but O, 
how different were my feelings from the ones I 
had indulged in but two hours previous! 

Whether my bright dreams of the future will 
all be realized time alone will tell. Write to me 
soon and tell me when you will be here, and 
some time I will tell you some of aunt Sarah’s 
history, also more of Maggie. For the present, 
good-by. 

With much love, I am yours, truly, 

' Kate, 
—_20 >5e2— 


THE COURSE OF LIFE. 





7 voyage of life should be right across the 
ocean, whose waters never shrink, and where 
the keel never rubs the bottom. But men are 
afraid to venture, and hang upon the coast, 
and explore lagoons, or swing at anchor in 
wind-sheltered bays. Some men put their keel 
into riches, some into sensuous pleasure, some 
into friendship, and all these are shallow for 
any thing that draws as deep as the human 
soul does. God’s work in each age, indicated 
by the great movements of his providence, is 
the only thing deep enough for the heart. We 
ought to begin life as at the source of a river, 
growing deeper every league to the sea; whereas, 
in fact, thousands are like men who enter the 
mouths of rivers and sail upward, finding less 
and less water every day, and in old age they 
lie shrunk and gaping upon dry gravel. 
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FROM BENARES TO BIJNOUR. 
A MISSIONARY’S TOUR IN INDIA. 


BY MRS. JANE G. 8. HAUSER. 





N a short time our garies stopped before the 
Benares bungalow. It was as yet but four 
o'clock, and the bungalow was filled with trav- 
elers. Part of the company wished to stop till 
| evening, but, after some consultation, all con- 
| cluded to go on, though some were not a little 





| disappointed at losing the pleasure anticipated 
in seeing the “ Holy City,” its temples, and the 
missionaries residing there. 

| In vain we strained our eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the famous golden temple of Mahadev, 
where, it is said, was once a god of colossal 
dimensions, which was kept packed in boxes ex- 
cept one day in the year. The road over which 


of the city, which is as yet to us only a city of 
which we have read. We noticed a short dis- 
tance out of Benares several of the religious 
| mendicants, or fakeers, of which this country is 
so full. Such miserable creatures as they were, 
| all covered with dirt! Their hair, long and 
| neglected, seemed to stand out in every direc- 
tion, and was almost white with ashes. Around 
the neck they had beads, which are a kind of 
seed worn principally by fakeers. They wore 
| scarcely any clothing. The Mohammedan fakeers 
generally appear to love the things of the world 
and its comforts more than the Hindoo, They 
are usually stout, and well dressed in dyed cot- 
ton cloth, the color of which is a pale red. 
Neither the Hindoo nor Mohammedan fakeers 
are supposed to have any families nor to do 
any work, but yet many of them have large 
sums of money, which they obtain in gifts from 
the people. Their religion forbids their loaning 
money, or using it in any kind of speculation. 
Thousands of these, who are too selfish to give 
to any that it might benefit and have not 
religion enough to build a temple, bury their 
gold and silver in the earth and die without 
informing any about it. This having been the 


| of wealth buried beneath India’s soil. 

| We were quite amused at a little circum- 
stance while at a bungalow that day, which 
shows the knowledge one gets of a language 


the servant some nuts to crack. At dinner, 


Hindustani book, he framed a question which he 
thought the waiter would certainly understand; 
but on asking it the servant put up his hands 
in a beseeching manner, saying that he did not 
Rieniiinadee 


we passed seemed to lie through the outskirts | 


custom for ages, there probably is a vast amount | 


from books alone. One of the gentlemen gave | 


wishing them, after a long study of a little | 


understand English. We had a hearty laugh, 
which only confused the poor. fellow the more, 
but by many signs and a little broken Hindu- 
| stani he finally comprehended our wants. 

Our road that morning and evening lay 
through a most delightful part of the country. 
We passed many gardens rich with abundant 
vegetation. We noticed that these were all 
kept in their fresh green appearance by copious 
watering from wells. The method of drawing 
water in India seems expensive and laborious 
to inhabitants of civilized lands, We noticed 
many ways, but that in use in the northern 
districts seems to be the most common. An 
inclined plane is made beside the well. <A 
frame-work is erected over the well, to which are 
attached ropes and pulleys with a bullock skin, 
which descends into the well as a_ bucket. 
Oxen are fastened to the ropes and driven down 
the inclined plane, drawing up the skin of water. 
This they do about once in five minutes. The 
rope is then unfastened, and they go up the 
plane while the bucket descends. 

In Madras we were quite wonder-struck at 
their mode of drawing water. A long beam was 
apparently balanced on an upright one about 
fitteen feet high. One or two men walked back 
and forth across this beam, from one end of 
which was suspended a rope and bucket. While 
the men were on the end of the beam opposite 
the one from which the bucket hung, a man 
on the ground emptied its contents into a trough. 
It appeared to be a very hazardous. business to 
walk across a narrow beam fifteen or more feet 
from the ground, and over the edge of a deep well, 
with nothing to keep one from falling but their 
own dexterity or a few shaky bamboos, which 
were set up in the ground near by, particularly 
as each end of the beam describes the larger part 
of a half-circle in its movements. As we noticed 
the wells by the roadside we thought of what 
we read in Scripture, and when we saw groups 
| of men and women sitting upon the wide 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











mason-work tops we thought of Jesus as he 
talked with the Samaritan woman, or, as we 
saw the women drawing water in the narrow- 
mouthed earthen vessels, and persons request- 
ing a drink from them, we thought of Abra- 
| ham’s servant making his request of Rebecca. 
| To build a well or to plant trees is considered 
by the people of India a deed sufficient to pro- 
cure a higher seat in heaven. This superstition 
is a happy circumstance for the country, as the 
people are too indolent to perform such acts 
without such a motive; for in India, devoid of 
its wells and beautiful groves, it would be 
almost as impossible to live during the dry 
season as on the Great Sahara. 
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We saw the reapers at work with their little | yet half hoping, that we would be too late, for 


sickles gathering the harvest; unmuzzled oxen | 


5 


were treading out the grain, and men winnow- 
ing it with their fans, probably just as their 
ancestors did thousands of years ago. 

In vain we looked for beautiful sunrises and 
sunsets. The sun takes away all clouds and all 
water, and up from the earth during the dry 
season ascends only a wavy, smoky heat, by 
reason of which the sun long after rising and 
before reaching the western horizon is invisible. 
No brilliant clouds signal his coming, nor gold- 
en glories canopy his resting-place. 

At three next morning we stopped before the 
Allahabad bungalow, and inquired if there was 
any Padre Sahib there, or had any one left a 
letter for a company of Padre Sahibs coming. 
There’ was neither Padre Sahib nor letter, but 
one of the servants had been intrusted with 
directions by the one we expected to meet, and 
attempted to direct our carriages. We rode on 
and on, looking for some signs of a European 
house, and saw nothing but trees and now and 
then a native Rouse. Soon we found that our 
guide had deserted us, and the drivers were 
going on without appearing to know or care 
much whither. We concluded something must 
be done by ourselves; so one made search, the 
carriages waiting till he met with some success. 
After a seemingly long time had passed we 
gladly followed the direction of a Ioud shout that 
told us to “come this way,” and were soon cor- 
dially greeted by the Rev. Mr. Pierce, mission- 
ary of Lucknow, and the Presbyterian mission- 
aries residing in Allahabad. 

While we rested and were enjoying the 
hospitalities of Rev. Mr. Walsh, we heard one 
of the young missionaries lately arrived telling 
what led him to India, and we asked in our 
hearts, “ What is like Christianity?” He said 
that he was the brother of one of the mission- 
ary martyrs, who was led out and shot at 
Cawnpore, and that on hearing of his death he 
immediately offered himself for the work in 
India. What earthly creed teaches such for- 
giveness, or, teaching it, would think of such a 
course? Nothing, indeed, but the spirit of 
Christ. We stood for a few moments on the 
veranda of their house and looked out upon 
the River Jumna, which here unites with the 
River Ganges, and, as heathen tradition says, 
also with an invisible stream flowing from the 
throne of God. The union of the rivers at 
Allahabad renders it very sacred in the estima- 
tion of the Hindoo. 

We hastily partook of the lunch provided, 
and drove without delay to the cars, which 





we felt sufficiently wearied to rest a day with 
the kind friends we found in the Allahabad 
missionaries, 

In our hasty drive we noticed many fine 
houses, and some which were beautifully orna- 
mented with open mason-work. We reached 
the cars just in time to procure a seat when 
they rolled out of the station. A few hours 
brought us to Cawnpore, one hundred and twenty 
miles from Allahabad. 

As we sat in the station there waiting for 
our carriages we noticed the movements of a 
surly little Englishman, who went about bestow- 
ing a kick here and an oath there on those who 
were so unfortunate as to be under his author- 
ity, and observed how little obedience was given 
him, although he was as fierce and as cross as a 
man well could be. After scolding and swear- 
ing at the top of his voice for some time he 
blandly asked the ladies, in a tone that one 
might think naught but words of sweetness had 
ever fallen from his lips, “if he could do any 
thing for the ladies.” 

The garies were announced to be ready and 
we made haste to enter them, but part of our 
number who were so unfortunate as to be put 
into a garie with iron shutters, thought that 
such might be very agreeable in time of war 
with bullets whistling all around; but on that 
hot morning, after the garie had been heated by 
standing in the sun till the iron was so hot 
that if they chanced to touch it quickly with- 
drew their hands lest they should be burned, 
they found it far from pleasant. 

We could scarce restrain a feeling of anxiety 
for our safety or keep from regarding every 
native with suspicion when we thought that we 
were really in Cawnpore, and of the horrible 
deeds which had been committed there. We 
were very desirous to visit some of the places 
made famous during the late mutiny, but it was 
quite impracticable on account of the great heat. 
From the door of the bungalow we looked out 
across the plain to the River Ganges and saw 
where the missionaries were shot. Near by was 
said to be the famous well into which the poor 
women and children were thrown. We shud- 
dered as we thought of the voices of innocent 
blood ever ascending from that plain, and of 
the groans of anguish and shouts of hellish vic- 
tory whieh found expression there, and will 
vibrate through the air till the day when those 
deeds receive their reward. 

As we left Cawnpore that evening we bade 
adieu to the other four of our company, who 
were to go to Lucknow with the gentleman 


were to start at five for Cawnpore, fearing, and | from that place, while we went on to Bijnour. 
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As the darkness gathered around us we began 
to feel lonely, and at the stations for changing 
horses missed a chat with our friends. Now for 
the first time we were away from the sight or 
sound of any thing American, except ourselves, 
since we left her shores. We knew scarce any 
thing of the language of the country through 
which we were passing, but had read and heard 
much of its Thugs, Dacoits, and similar charac- 
ters. During the next night we rode rapidly, 
and reached a bungalow station at daybreak. 
It was too early to stop, and we thought it 
best to ride on to the next bungalow at Ally- 
ghur, forty-three miles distant, hoping to reach 
it by noon, but that was not to be. The horses 
which we had considered so miserable were fine 
in comparison with those of that day. Their 
skin was in many places off, leaving the bare 
flesh exposed to the hot sun and the chafing of 
the harness. Their poor old bones had but a 
scanty supply of flesh for covering, as the fam- 
ine was at that time raging so terribly. At 
every station our carriage was surrounded by 
numbers of poor, starving creatures reduced by 
famine. We had met with many beggars, but, 
as a general thing, they were too tenacious of 
caste to take bread. We saw but few, however, 
in the upper provinces who would refuse it. 
We passed by two or three bungalows, or rather 
walls of bungalows, which had been destroyed 
during the mutiny, and indulged in unpleasant 
| thoughts toward the rebels as the sun beat 
| upon our carriage, and the hot wind almost 
suffocated us with its fiery breath. We could 
not walk for fear of sun-stroke, we could not 
look out upon the country on account of the 
intense glare, so we closed the garie doors and 
read, and sang, and slept, and talked of things 
past and things to come. We obtained some 
relief from the almost intolerable heat by hang- 
ing pieces of cloth around the inside of the 
garie and keeping them wet; but that was not 
the most comfortable position, as we were in 
danger of taking cold. But the long hot day 
began to draw to a close, and the distance to 
Allyghur to lessen. At five o’clock we entered 
the bungalow, just twenty-four hours from the 
time we left the last. 

We stopped only long enough for dinner and 
a bath, and hastened on to Meerut. As we 
rode into the city next morning we noticed 
many fine native houses. Our attention was 
particularly attracted by some cactus-trees about 
fifteen feet high. 





we had traveled thus far, led no nearer our 








As we entered the bungalow we bade farewell | 
to garies, as the Grand Trunk Road, over which | 





destination. This road is far from being @ poor | 


one, with here and there a solitary traveler. A 
better road of the same length can hardly be 
found in any country. We passed every day 
long trains of camels and bullock carts carrying 
goods in both directions, and hundreds of per- 
sons traveling on foot, in palanquins, doolies, 
garies, and on horses, camels, bullocks, or ele- 
phants. Nearly every native carried with him 
a little brass drinking cup and a few cooking 
utensils. Every European traveler must carry 
his own cup or be the cause of a great destruc- 
tion of crockery, as it can never be used by a 
native after him. 

As we proceeded toward the north we ob- 
served the gradual change in the appearance of 
the people for the better. The people of the 
lower country are small and very black, but 
every day we saw lighter complexions and larger 
people. We noticed also a great difference in 
the appearance of the bullocks, which are usually 
white and of very pretty shape. Those of the 
South are very small, but in the North they are 
large and fine. The great black buffaloes which 
we see here are most ungainly animals. Could 
a few lightning darts be put in the nostrils of 
one and he then be made to gallop off, a better 
representation of the evil one could scarce be 
found. 

While we were taking dinner at the bungalow 
we were delighted and surprised by hearing 
fine music on the veranda. Nelly Gray, The 
Red, White, and Blue, Old Dog Tray, Lilly Dale, 
and other of our popular songs and some En- 
glish mglodies were well sung by a sweet voice, 
accompanied by the music of a violin, but when 
we saw that it was a native who had performed 
and sung so finely, we were still more surprised. 
Then a merchant displayed English muslins, 
rich cashmere goods, and splendid lace shawls, 
beautifully embroidered with gold, silver, or 
silk. Then followed confectioners, leather deal- 
ers, and other small merchants. 

Just at evening we left in our palanquins. 
As darkness drew on one of the men lighted a 
torch, which he fed with oil from a little can. 
His flashing light made the strange men look 
stranger, and, while meditating on mishaps that 
might overtake us in that manner of traveling, 
and while in the hands of such men, sleep over- 
came us, and when the morning light awoke us, 
looking out we read on a milestone, Bijnour 
1 mile. We were contemplating with pleasure 
the close of our journey of over nine hundred 
miles, which had taken three days and two 
nights riding, when our palanquins halted on 
the veranda of the mission house, where we 
were warmly received by kind friends, and were 
at last home. 
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THE FIELD FLOWER—A LEGEND OF 
HOLLAND. 


LITTLE child died, and the guardian angel 

was bearing its soul to heaven. Already 
they had passed the busy city, the fields of ripe 
corn, the forests where sounded the woodman’s 
ax, the canals where glided the laden vessels, 
and the angel had not looked upon them, but 
when they came to a poor village he hovered 
over it and looked into an alley running through 
a cluster of decayed huts. There was grass 
growing through the stones, there was broken 
pottery, and damp straw, and piles of cinders 
and ashes thrown out. The angel looked long 
at the deserted spot, when, espying suddenly a 
pale flower in the ruins which had opened in 
the shade, he gave a cry of joy, stooped from 
the air, and plucked it. 

The soul of the dead child asked him why he 
had stooped for a single flower, without beauty 
or fragrance. 

“Thou seest at the bottom of this alley a 
cabin with its roof broken by the snows, and 
its walls seamed by the rain. There lived once 
a child of thy age afflicted from its birth. 
When he quitted his little straw bed, leaning 
on his crutches, he went two or three times up 
and down the alley—it was all. He had never 
seen the sun but from his window. When the 
Summer brought back its bright rays the af- 
flicted creature came and sat down in their 
light; he looked at the blood feebly circulating 
in his thin hands and said, ‘I am better.’ Never 
had he seen the green of the meadows or the 
forest, only the children sometimes brought him 
branches of the poplar, which he laid around 
his bed. Then he would dream that he was 
lying in the shade of the woods, that the sun- 
shine was dancing through the leaves, and the 
birds singing round him. One day his sister 
brought him a little field flower with its root. 
He planted it in an old earthen pot, and God 
prospered the plant tended by a weak hand. It 
was the sick child’s garden, the little flower 
was to him the meadows, the woods, the water, 
the creation. As long as he lived he nursed it. 
He gave it all the air and sunshine that his 
little window suffered to enter, he watered it 
each evening, and told it good-by till next 
morning, as if it were a friend. 

“God called away the little martyr, his fam- 





ily quitted the village, the valley was aban- | 


doned, and the simple flower surrounded with 
ruins. There the providence of God preserved 
it where I have just gathered it.” 


“Who told you all that?’ demanded the | 


soul of the little child, 


“I was myself,” said the angel, “the little 
sick child who walked on his willow crutches, 
God has taken me up to paradise, but I have 
not forgotten the few humble joys I had on 
earth, and I would not give this simple flower 
for the most beautiful star in the sky I now 
inhabit.” 


—_—oc Coe 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





SLOWLY, toll slowly the year’s passing bell, 
Wake not the echoes which sleep in the dell; 
Hushed are the mourners who kneel by the bier, 
Slowly, toll slowly the knell of the year. 


See that the grave is dug ample and wide, 
Rich are the trophies that lie at his side; 
Poet and statesman and warrior at rest, 
Pile the sods lightly that lie on their breast. 


Bring the dead treasures, the pleasure, the pain, 
Losses, and crosses, and grieving, and gain, 
Much that was loving, and patient, and pure, 
Much that was hopeless and hard to endure; 


Lay them down gently! the trials and tears, 
Hopes that have faded, and friendships, and fears, 
Nursed by the sunshine, or nipped by the blast, 
Garner them safe in the grave of the past. 


Close the dark portal; ’t is well that we may, 
Since what we loved so must crumble to clay ; 
Close it in hope, for of brave and of fair 
Only the mortal is slumbering there. 

Slowly, toll slowly the year’s passing bell, 
Faithfully, fearlessly wrought he and well; 
Deep are the voices that speak to us here, 

O, what a grave is the grave of the year! 


LT coo 


“BY THE STILL WATERS.” 





BY NANNIE CLARK CUNNINGHAM, 





“ By the still waters” the lilies are blooming, 
The sunshine lies golden and clear, 
On the emerald banks where the weary are resting, 
Weary of struggling, and toiling, and breasting 
The storms that come over us here. 


“ By the still waters” earth’s way-worn may gather 
These lilies of peace to his breast, 

While the sweet light of heaven rests down on his brow, 

And the murmuring song of the bright water's flow 
Lulleth gently his spirit to rest. 


“ By the still waters ;” O, heart of the weary, 
Wouldst thou know where these still waters flow? 

Go seek the good Shepherd, thy steps he will guide 

Into the green pastures by the still waters’ side 
Where the lilies of peace ever blow. 





“ By the still waters” O, keep us, kind Savior, 
| While we tread this low valley of strife, 
| And lead us thy sheep where the pastures are green, 
Where glideth in peace the still waters’ sheen 
| Till we walk by the river of Life. 
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LETTERS TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY BR. A. WEST, ESQ. 





NUMBER III. 
THE YOUNG CONVERT. 





\ Y DEAR , Heartily do I rejoice with 
iL you in your newly-found joy. You are 
blest indeed. You have found the pearl of great 
price. You are now a child of God and an heir 
of the promises, having received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby you cry, “Abba, Father.” 
I marvel not that you say “you never knew 
true happiness till now.” And yet, my dear 
daughter, you have but begun to know the love 
of God which passeth knowledge. He who has 
done this great thing for you shall yet show you 
more wondrous things out of His law. You 
shall truly find that Wisdom’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
Hold fast that whereunto you have attained, 
and by the same faith that brought you salva- 
tion you shall go on to perfection, walking in 
all the commandments of the Lord blameless, 
and being kept unspotted from the world. 

I can never tell you, my dear , how 
earnestly your loving parents have prayed that 
this saving change might be wrought in you 
before you were called to leave Institute, 
and enter upon the more active scenes and 
duties of life. We had no doubt that in every 
situation you would “walk circumspectly,” ac- 
cording to the most rigid moralist’s interpreta- 
tion of the term. But we were deeply anxious 
that you should do this not in your own strength 
or from prudential motives alone. We yearned 
to see you acting in all things from religious 
motives, and we knew that such motives could 
only have their full power and influence when 
your heart had been renewed in righteousness, 
and you had learned to value your Heavenly 
Father’s approval above all other things. Hence- 
forth the fear of the Lord will be your guiding- 
star, and filial love to God will prompt you 
ever to a holy life and conversation which shall 
show forth his praise. 

Your welcome letter abounds in those ex- 
pressions of joyous feelings which all experience 
who have passed from death unto life, and of 
those pious resolutions which evince the intense 
gratitude of a soul that is born anew of the 
Spirit. Far be it from me to damp your joy or 
abate your zeal. But I should wrongfully with- 
hold from you the benefit of experience were I 
not to warn you that the measure of your joy 
will fluctuate, and that it is always easier to 
resolve than to do. The flesh is often reluctant 


when the spirit is willing. Do not misunder- 
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stand me. There is no need of any abatement 
of your present happiness. Nor wil it decrease 
if you cast not away your confidence. But you 
will fare better than most young converts if 
Satan does not find some opportunity of beguil- 
ing you of that precious trust. The moment 
you cease to live by faith upon the Son of God 
doubt and sadness will come upon you. At the 
first shadow of a cloud over your consciousness 
of the Divine favor, examine yourself closely. 
If you are convicted of sin, either of omission 
or of commission, repent and do your first works. 
In penitence and faith ask forgiveness from God. 
He will not be less gracious to the repentant 
child than he was to the penitent rebel. He 
will pardon your transgressions and heal your 
backslidings and again love you freely. If, after 
an honest searching of your heart, you are con- 
scious of no departure from God, you may be 
sure that you are tempted of Satan. God never 
causelessly afflicts his children. From that as- 
sault of the evil one it is your privilege to fly 
to the haven of your Savior’s breast. He will 
hide you in the pavilion of his mercy, and give 
you joy for mourning and the spirit of praise for 
the garment of heaviness. 

With respect to the other point let me thus 
early impress upon your mind that the practice 
of piety requires no small degree of firmness 
and perseverance, and especially large supplies 
of the strength that cometh from above. Prayer 
and faith will secure you that Divine strength, 
and you shall learn what those words mean, “I 
can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” Only keep your faith alive, and 
access to the throne of grace constantly open, 
and your works shall glorify God. On the sub- 
ject of religion in daily life I intend, however, 
hereafter to write you. My present mention of 
it is only incidental to your religious experience. 
Be not discouraged if you sometimes fail to 
reach the measure of the standard you have set 
up for yourself. When you fail draw so much 
the nearer to the great Source of all grace and 
wisdom. He will hear your prayer, and will 
help you to fulfill all righteousness. Walk with 
Christ in God and all will be well, and remem- 
ber that no works are perfect and acceptable to 
God that are not begun, continued, and ended 
in him. Aim high. Be in earnest to do his 
will. Prayerfully 


“Labor on at his command 
And offer all your works to him,” 


and the God of peace will preserve you blameless 
till the coming of the Lord Jesus. Daily, system- 
atically study your Bible. It is no mere rhet- 
oric that declares the Word of God is “able to 
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make you wise unto salvation.” For this end 
was that Word given unto us. This is its func- 
tion. In my judgment it is more beneficial to 
meditate thereon than to commit its words to 
memory. This may you do, however, and not 
leave the other undone. Ponder over each 
paragraph till you have digested its teachings 
and its sentiment is engraven on your mind, 
Nor would I have you limit your reading mainly 
to the devotional parts, profitable though they 
are. But a large proportion of both the Old 
and New Testaments is addressed to the head, 
to the intellect and judgment; it is designed for 
instruction in righteousness, so that the Chris- 
tian’s life may be molded into purity and har- 
mony. The Bible is a treasury of sound prin- 
ciples and useful counsels, and whoso walk- 
eth by is counsels shall live wisely and use- 
fuily here, and hereafter lay hold on eternal life. 
Alas, how little does the present generation of 
Christians know of or appreciate the practical 
part of the Bible! Master this part of God's 
Word for yourself, my dear Study its max- 
ims, its proverbs, its principles, and apply them 
in your life. You shall find them more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold. 

I intended in this letter giving you some 
advice on the subjects mentioned in your post- 
script, but I have not left myself room to say 
all [ should desire on either topic. Neither the 
subject of dress nor that of recreations and 
amusements, however, is just now of that mo- 
ment to you that it will be hereafter. There 
are other topics that are more seasonable at the 
present moment. 

You have now but a few weeks to remain at 
Institute. There are, doubtless, too many 
young ladies who in the same circumstances 
would impatiently count the days and hours that 
must elapse before they could be freed from 
educational restraints. They would relax their 
studies and be impatient of the still imposed 
discipline. I hope and believe better things of 
my beloved child. I trust that you will dili- 
gently continue to improve the advantages you 
must so soon cease to enjoy. I scarcely need 
tell you that you can no more /eave your pres- 
ent situation with satisfaction to yourself with- 
out due preparation than you could have suc- 
cessfully entered upon it without preparatory 
thought and study. You are about to close an 
era in your life. Pause and review it. Take 
time to survey deliberately the three years you 
have spent under Mr. ’3 roof. Ask your- 
self whether you have accomplished all that you 
proposed, and that your parents hoped, when you 
entered the Institute. We have no complaints to 
make, but passibly you may be conscious of par- 














tial failure. Be determined to retrieve it while the 
opportunity remains. Look over your various 
branches of study and measure your attainments 
therein. Buy up every moment for improvement 
in those in which you are least proficient. All 
the helps needed are yet within your reach. 
Avail yourself of them to bring up arrears, and 
to confirm yourself in the knowledge you have 
acquired. Be too wise to spend your time in 
dreamy anticipation. You have to do with 
the great practical present, which will glide 
away from you all too soon, And when you 
have done your best to perfect yourself in knowl- 
edge and in real accomplishments, you will still 
find occasion for regret that you had not done 
better. A young acquaintance of yours said in 
my hearing the other day that she “hoped soon 
to escape from school.” I trust my dear 
takes a much wiser and more practical view of 
her approaching departure from Institute. 
You are bidding adieu to comforts, benefits, free- 
dom from care, to a condition of life by which, 
with affectionate and thoughtful care for your 
future happiness, you have been surrounded, 
that, free from all embarrassment, you might 
store your mind with knowledge, acquire correct 
ideas and habits, and so be prepared to fight the 
battle of life with honor and success. So far 
from desiring to escape from such a position, 
you will find the time that yet remains too short 
for the work you have to do, for I want you to 
enter the new era of your life with a conscious- 
ness that you have completed the duties of the 
one that is closing. Such a consciousness will be 
worth, more to you than all the gold of Ophir. 
Strive to confirm yourself in those habits 
which will be advantageous to you in the new 
life upon which you must soon enter. A friendly 
note from Mrs. to your dear mother, among 
other commendations of you which have grati- 
fied us much, speaks in warm praise of your 
neatness and exactitude in all things, personal 
and domestic. We rejoice greatly at this. Such 
habits closely concern your happiness in what- 
ever situation or position you may be placed. 
They are really invaluable to your sex. They 
save time, and money, and temper. They rank 
very high among the causes that promote per- 
sonal tranquillity and domestic peace and happi- 
ness. The unity and comfort of many a home 
have been destroyed for lack of them. “Order 
is Heaven’s first Jaw,” and for this reason it is 
“a happy land,” “a better inheritance.” Many 











of the miseries of earth might be avoided by ~ 


obeying the apostolic injunction, “ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” No woman’s 
education is complete till her obedience to this 
law has passed into a confirmed habit. 
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What I said in a former letter about friend- 
ships will specially apply in your present cir- 
cumstances. You have my unqualified approval, 
however, let me here say, of the friendship and 
intimacy which you have formed with Miss 
Her seniority in years, though not great, is one 
of the points which commends your choice of 
her as a friend. Her good sense and sound 
judgment, her cheerful yet dignified deportment, 
her clear intellect and vigorous understanding, 
her sympathetic nature united, joined to a 
knowledge of the world, her unpretentious self- 
reliance, and her warm and enlightened piety, 
are qualities that make her friendship of price- 
less value, and it is very gratifying to me and 
speaks well for you that you have gradually 
won her love and confidence. I would have you 
gratefully accept and reciprocate her offer of cor- 
respondence. But further than this, I would not 
have you make any promises to “keep up a 
correspondence.” You will make an unworthy 
return for Miss ’s kindness and violate a 
strong moral obligation if you are not regular 
and punctual in your correspondence with her. 
As engagements grow upon you you will find it 
sometimes difficult to do this and impossible to 
do more. No doubt you will be pressed to 
promise correspondence with many of the young 
ladies of your class and of your own age. In 
such exchange of letters you would find much 
labor and little profit, and I would refrain from 
giving such pledges. Of course I do not mean 
that the pleasing associations of the last three 
years are to be ungratefully forgotten, or that 
you should steel your heart against the memo- 
ries and the claims of worthy companionships. 
It should be a grateful task to you to exchange 
sentiments occasionally with those whom you 
leave at What I mean is that you had 
better bind yourself by no promise, because you 
may lack the power to keep it, and the influence 
of the smallest promise violated is both painful 
and hurtfal. 

Let me add that the change of circumstances 
that awaits you will necessitate hereafter a change 
in your modes of thought and your general 
demeanor. - You will no longer be subject to 
masters. You will assume your position among 
your peers, and, though mingling with society, 
will have to speak and act upon your own indi- 
vidual responsibility. You must put away girl- 
ish levities and frivolities, and, to a great ex- 
tent at least, the habit of relying upon others 
for counsel and guidance. For the written and 
unwritten rules of a well-ordered educational 
institution you will have to substitute your own 
conscience and your own perception of what is 
expedient or becoming. Even the counsels of 














your earthly parents will not always be accessi- 
ble. But, my dear , one parent, your Heay- 
enly Father, will always be nigh unto you. 
Look to him for counsel and for aid. “Lean not 
to your own understanding, but in all your ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct your 
steps.” 
Your affectionate father. 








STAR OF LOVE. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 

THE midnight bell through silence tolled, 

And streets were dead as I passed home, 
When in its trackless orbit rolled 

A star in heaven's jeweled dome. 
The paler planets shrunk aside, 

While brightly shone that star on me 
Then my rapt heart instinctive cried, 

“Tt is my star of destiny.” 


Then Fancy, architect of taste, 

Reared her glittering castle there, 
And o’er this blackening desert waste 

She threw an arching bridge of—air. 
Pillars of star-beams rose on high, 

And turrets brighter far than day— 
Just then a cloud o’erspread the sky, 

And star and castle passed away. 
Once, circling in life’s giddy whirl, 

Wayward and free as mountain rill, 
I met a gay and dashing girl 

Whose smile, like witchcraft, haunts me still; 
Her eyes, with strange, electric power, 

Could stir the heart against its grate. 
E’en as the bee, its sweetest flower, 

So loved I her—it was my fate! 


Her glance was sunlight, and her mien 
The model of a thing divine; 

O, I could kneel to such a queen 
And be a pagan at her shrine! 

And as my star within its sphere 
Shamed lesser planets from the skies, 

So she, mid kindred beauties here, 
Extinguished all with her bright eyes. 


O, what a gem was to be—sold/ 

For soon the fatal truth was known— 
Her heart to love was icy cold, 

And hard and pulseless as a stone. 
My heart will never cease to sigh, 

Earth’s angels are such craving things; 
They always seek the butterfly 

That has most yellow on its wings! 
cf % * * * * 
My star of love is on the wane— 

Its luster now is far less bright; 
It shines along its nightly train, 

But shines with cold and hollow light. 
A voice from out the Night’s abyss— 

Perhaps some spirit hovering o’er— 
In solemn cadence whispers this: 

“Gaze thou, O, fool! at stars no more.” 
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SOCIAL FRICTION. 


BY MRS. BITHTA B. LEAVITT. 


“\ HAT a ’stonishun wuld! We never luvs 

any thing but what it’s tak’n right away. 
Now, here’s Miss Lou’sy gwine to die, I ’m 
sartin, and I does luv her so. O dear, what we 
poor niggers gwine to do when Miss Lou’sy ’s 
under green sod de good Lord only knows. He 
is good Lord by all manner of means, any how, 
‘cause I ’ve ’sperienced that these yer many 
years, tho’ this yer is dre’fu’ hard to bar jis now 
any way. My heart is sot on that ar gem’man 
Miss Lou’sy gwine to marry. I sure I makes 
no mistake in thinkin’ lots of ’im. And now 
my eyes is nearly out acryin’ and acryin’,” and, 
although the thought of the “gem’man” was 
about to elicit Aunt Katy’s sympathies, a fresh 
view of her own impending loss concentrated her 
grief upon herself. She burst out crying, and, 
flinging her apron over her head, exclaimed 
apologetically, “ Well, I can’t bar it no way, 
’t an’t no use tryin’. I can’t bar it, that’s clare, 
and I b’lieves de good Lord do n’t mean us to 
bar what we can’t; and dis yer ’fliction! whew, 
mas’r Edward could n’t, an’ as for mas’r Clare- 
mont—do n’t talk, I jis see him sinkin’ right 
down like a biled rag. B’lieves I'd bar it bet- 
ter an’ any of ’em, but it’s no use, no one try, 
cheerfu’ minister could n’t, even ’missively ;” and, 
as if to confirm the rather questionable faith of 
Aunt Katy, a raft of little darkies came whoop- 
ing into the cabin. 

“Miss Lou’sy ’s better, Miss Lou’sy gwine get 
well, doctor says so.” 

“Whoa, what ’s dat you say? Thar, did n’t 
I say good Lord did n’t ’quire his children bar 
what they can’t? Chil’en, neber doubt de Lord. 
No good neber comes of it.” 

“ But, old woman, you said you could n’t bar 
it no ways. Now, to my comprehendin’ think- 
mg powers that wer doubting purty strong.” 

“ Well, dunno, Ben, I’se awful tired these yer 
days. See Miss Lou’sy go thar to that North 
is dre’fu’ ‘nuff, but it ’s fur wus to put her 
under sod. Howsoever, de Lord ’wards the 
faith of his chil’en, and he knows who and whar 
they is. Now, ye see all along I tuk hold to 
believe she would n’t die after all, tho’ signs of 
the times, to cote a cotation like, as people says, 
was awfu’ gin me. Bless de Lord, now sight is 
jined to faith and feelin’. You eat your supper 
thar, old man, while I goes up the house and 
*quire partiklers,” 





days, and accordingly took the credit to her- 
self. 

“O, Miss Lou’sy,” sobbed she, wiping away 
the big tears as she spoke with a corner of her 
apron the morning her young mistress, now 
Mrs. Claremont, was leaving for the North, “I 
knows ye won't forget your poor ole mammy 
that nussed you and allers tuk such good care 
too. O, honey, my heart ’s breakin’ and a 
breakin’ for sorrow, but neber please forget, Miss 
Lou’sy, that it was my faith tuk hold for ye 
’sistent like, and but for that ar mas’r Claremont 
might neber—” 

Here poor Aunt Katy broke quite down. She 
sunk upon the stairs, and, smothering her head 
in her apron as was her wont when grief assailed, 
sniffled, and sobbed, and groaned as if her heart 
was literally breaking. 

“Mas’r Claremont must please f’give me for 
a tuking on so,” she at length boohooed out; 
“but indeed I does n’t see how I can bar it 
no way; but it’s all over—that ar act of faith, 
and you ’s gwine away. And what on earth, 
Miss Lou’sy, is you gwine to do way up thar? 
They say them ar white niggers up North are 
dre’fu’ sarcy, and an’t no cooks no way.” 

Just then the carriage rolled to the door, and 
Mr. Claremont took out his watch. Otherwise 
Aunt Katy might have talked on indefinitely, 
for she was a faithful old servant, privileged to 
talk, and, withal, the family knew her grief was 
as sincere as it was violent. The affectionate 
creature stood looking through her apron with 
the big tears rolling down her black cheeks till 
the carriage left the avenue, and, remembering 
it could be seen a mile up the road, she stationed 
herself at a convenient point to catch the last 
glimpse, in the mean time sobbing most heartily 
at the “dre’fu’ ’fliction of havin’ Miss Lou’sy go 
up North whar the servants were so sarcy.” 

Aunt Katy prided herself, and with a good 
deal of reason, too, upon her powers of discern- 
ment, and her confidence in mas’r Claremont as 
a “fine, ve’ fine gem’man” was not misplaced. 

Louisa Canning was installed in a home as 
elegant as the one she had left, and with a gen- 
erous, high-minded husband, in whose plans and 
interests she fully shared, and the refined society 
of a large city, life’s cares, hitherto unknown, 
pressed lightly, and even Aunt Katy’s vigilance 
could not detect any startling absence of bloom 
when Mrs. Claremont paid stated visits to her 
Southern home. It is true that in her girlhood 
she had never exerted herself even in procuring 
a pin from the cushion or placing a slipper, but 


Aunt Katy verily believed that her faith had | gradually, with the power of adaptation so 


actually turned the scale of life and death in | 


which Miss Louisa had been trembling for many 


native to American ladies, Mrs. Claremont con- 


| formed to circumstances as they occurred, and 
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it was not long before she could even sweep 
and dust her parlors in the absence of a servant. 
Nevertheless, the domestic discomfort of change 
of servants was a great annoyance, but from 
the very constitution of Northern society she 
found it unavoidable, and, with a plastic temper 
that molded to circumstances, no very decided 
disturbance occurred in her kitchen cabinet. 
Money and position vail from their possessor 
many disagreeables of a certain character. 

Two or three miles from the city resided a 
gentleman and lady with whom Mr. and Mrs, 
Claremont formed an intimate friendship. Dur- 
ing the gayeties of the Winter months Mrs. 
Winfield frequently remained a few days with 
her friend, and these visits were reciprocated 
when the heats of Summer drove the more 
wealthy portions of the citizens to the various 
resorts of fancied relief. During one of these 
visits Mrs. Claremont was one morning seated 
in her room when Mrs. Winfield brought her 
embroidery to sit with her. There was a cloud 
on the lady’s brow, usually smooth; still a 
characteristic something invariably betokened an 
energy that governed despite all effort to throw 
off allegiance. 

“T can not help wondering, Mrs. Claremont,” 
said she after being seated a little while, “that 
you do not feel more the inconvenience to which 
our servants subject us. I can scarcely think 
slavery right, and yet it must be a great com- 
fort to have servants trained from childhood in 
your house and know they can be retained.” 

“Tt is a great comfort, and, besides, we become 
so much attached to them as well as they to us. 
I think from my observation Southern ladies 
feel far more interest in their servants than the 
ladies at the North.” 

Mrs. Winfield smiled. “Interest! why, we 
take no interest whatever. Howcan we? From 
the necessity of the case we take into our homes 
frequently crude Irish and Germans. Z'hey work 
beeause they are obliged to; we employ them 
because we are obliged to. The constant aim 
before them is to secure the highest possible 
wages. We have all the trouble of teaching 
them and then experience the vexation of hav- 
ing them leave.” 

“T can not understand why they should wish 
to go.” 

“Tt ’s ridiculous certainly, but they cross the 
ocean with the most erroneous ideas of liberty, 
think they can ‘do as they please,” and when 
self-interest does not restrain, if things do not 
suit, they become exceedingly insolent, and leave 
without ceremony.” 

“Do you not think that it is sometimes the 
lady’s fault? I have observed myself a great 
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deal of impatience manifested toward servants, 
and, of course, they in their turn show the same 
spirit.” 

“Yes, probably, for these creatures have no 
sense of propriety.” 

“Sense of propriety will not always quell the 
passions, and if ladies with their innate refine- 
ment and cultivation exhibit such undignified 
tempers, what can we expect from the rude and 
uncultured?” 

Mrs. Winfield smiled again, while a slight 
color tinged her cheek. 

“Well, I seldom betray impatience to my 
servants, but it is because I will not descend 
to their level. I feel sometimes almost con- 
sumed with indignation at their carelessness and 
stupidity, and it would be a positive relief to 
blaze forth like a voleano. My cook is about to 
leave me for no other reason than [ chose to 
investigate her premises, and, not finding them 
in the order I please, took the unwarrantable 
liberty of protesting. This offended her dignity, 
and I must forthwith search for another. It 
is especially inconvenient, because I expect vis- 
itors from the South, and her place can not be 
easily filled. But for this [ would not care 
much, although I have spared no pains to in- 
struct her, for I suspect her honesty. Indeed, 
of late I have kept every thing locked. My 
bunch of keys would rival that of any Southern 
housekeeper.” 

“T am not sure,” said Mrs. Claremont, “ that 
it is not the best policy to leave every thing 
free. I had once in my house an excellent 
chambermaid. She came highly recommended, 
with one exception. In a private note I was 
informed that her character for probity was not 
welt sustained. Of course I did not let her 
know this, but merely remarked, ‘Now, Norah, 
in arranging the rooms I wish you to be very 
careful to put jewelry and all the loose articles 
of ladies’ dress in their appropriate places, for 
sometimes, you know, ladies are careless with 
them, and if lost servants are apt to be sus- 
pected. Your character is your best support.’ I 
proceeded to tell her I never placed any thing 
under lock, and, therefore, confided every thing 
to her honesty. She looked vastly pleased, and, 
although she lived with me more than two years, 
I never had reason to repent the confidence I 
placed in her. It has not produced such results 
in others I have tried, however.” 

“ J should never have thought of thus trust- 
ing her. I look upon the whole of them as 
necessary nuisances, deceitful and unprincipled, 
and my object is to have their work well done, 
for which I pay good wages. Beyond that I 
have n’t a care. Frequently I try to persuade 
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Mr. Winfield to live in a slave State, just to 
avoid this eternal trouble about servants.” 

“But you do not think slavery right?” 

“No, scarcely; though, perhaps, it is only 
because I was educated to think it wrong. My 
conscience, I fancy, would not be especially 
troublesome. Besides, we indulge in other wrong 
practices; why not in slavery, and have some 
comfort? There is aunt Nanny, who lives in 
such elegant ease. Plenty of house-servants well 
trained. No wonder Southrons are considered 
such models of hospitality. They can afford it, 
for it does not involve the personal labor we 
Northerners have to more or less undergo.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Claremont, “I believe 
slavery is right—ordained of God, and by him 
intended to be perpetuated, though not, I con- 
fess, with all its abuses. The auction and sepa- 
ration of families are objectionable features in 
some points of view, but if we take facts as J 
think they exist, we do more for our slaves than 
you for your hired servants. With all my pref- 
erences for the South, however, I can not agree 
with Mr. Calhoun’s sentiment that a man can 
not be a gentleman without his slave.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Winfield, exam- 
ining her chenilles with care, “I quite agree 
with the principle. It is not often,” continued 
she, “that my entire staff of servants make a 
stampede, but when I am obliged to go into 
the kitchen I really do n’t feel like a lady. Just 
think, Mrs. Claremont, a dady cooking or wash- 
ing dishes! It is absolutely horrible; and now I 
am so fearful of being a day without a cook, 
that after her anger—and mine too, I may 
say—subsides I intend offering Bridget a dollar 
more a week. That inducement will secure her 
for the Summer at least.” 

Mrs. Claremont laughingly remarked, as she 
saw her friend about gathering her work to re- 
tire, “ How did we become intimate, Mrs. Win- 
field, our views are so opposed? Now, I feel 
myself as truly a lady amid my domestic affairs 
as when entertaining my friends in my drawing- 
room. Of course it is not agreeable, and I get 
rid of it as soon as possible, but—” 

“T did not know you were so much of a 
Christian,” interrupted Mrs. Winfield, with a 
slight touch of sarcasm in her voice. 

“QO no, nor am I. 
Pride forbids me thinking that circumstances can 
detract any thing from my intrinsic dignity. I 
feel I am Mrs. Claremont,” added she proudly, 


stirring muffins, or, robed in lace, presiding at a 
levee.” 

“Well, well, considering your education you 
get along admirably. I am almost persuaded to 





It is nothing but pride. | 


try your plan. By the by, that will be a good 
way of offering Bridget extra money, for it is a 
bad precedent to raise wages. I ’ll just tell her 
I am tired of carrying my keys, and will pay 
her more if she will take the entire charge. 
May be she will please to be honest as your 
Norah,” and forthwith, without even thinking 
that a falsehood was involved in the declaration 
to her cook, Mrs. Winfield in a few days made 
the offer to Bridget. Like the beaming forth 
of a star amid thé partings of a dark cloud was 
the smile that shot over the homely face of the 
woman. For months she had had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that Mrs. Winfield suspected her 
honesty, and from her own unhappiness at the 
thought she shrunk from suspecting the table- 
waiter as the abstracter of certain portable arti- 
cles which at times she felt persuaded supplied 
the wants of his own family, residing a short 
distance off. Bridget had noticed that Mrs. 
Winfield confided the keys to him when she 
herself had not been intrusted, and this so 
preyed upon her spirits that she permitted the 
neglect of her premises the lady intimated; but 
when she heard the charge of the store-room 
was to be given to her a new feeling seemed 
inspired. 

“And qd’ ye think, ma’am, that I could be 
afther takin’ anither cint from ye? It’s the 
good wages ye already gin a lone crathur with 
nary one to care afther me. And sure ye ’Hl 





niver again have to say to Bridget, ‘ Bridget, | 
this will niver do, the way ye kape things.’ | 


Of coorse it was all right of ye, it was, but I 
felt I’d be afther laving ye, I did. 


sure with nary to care, I would. And, ma’am, 
ye need niver be afther troobling yourself coom- 
ing to the katchin to be taching me, for I’m 
bint on doing as ye’d have me, I am. And 
ye ll find, ma’am, the swates and the sours will 
be staying a bit longer, ye will.” 

Sure enough, in ordering supplies for his wife’s 
store-room, Mr. Winfield noticed some grand 
change had occurred in the demands and men- 
tioned it. ° 

“Well, that is a lesson I learned from Mrs. 
Claremont, unsophisticated as she is,” was the 
reply. “She told me she never locks any thing 
from her servants, but shows them in that way 


she trusts them, and I myself have noticed a 
great change in Bridget’s conduct sinee I gave 


‘her the keys. 


“born and bred a lady, whether in chintz, | believe, for there are means enough for dishon- 


It is the best plan after all, I 


esty if servants are so disposed, and those who 
are honest must feel uncomfortably if there is 
an appearance of distrust.” 

“T remember when a boy,” said Mr. Winfield, 





Och, I'd | 
ruther stay than go, I would, a lone crathur | 
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“my aunt, who had the charge of us, always 
locked up her cake, and, although I am now 
ashamed and sorry for it, I took a kind of 
pleasure in abstracting it when I could get hold 
of the key, but when she happened to leave it 
free I felt in honor bound never to touch it. I 
imagine servants have pretty much the same 
feeling.” 

“ Perhaps so; but do you really suppose they 
feel as we do?” 

“Why not, pray? Exchange places, and 
wherein would we differ from them?” 

“Change places! what a ridiculous idea!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Winfield, running her fingers 
lightly over the keys of her piano, and drawing 


inspiration from the sound as they flew up and | 


down the scale, now melting the soul with the 
low tones of thrilling pathos, and then bursting 
into diapason strains, till her whole being seemed 
glowing with musical rapture. What a con- 
trast! Inexplicable, but witnessed in the incon- 
sistent character of many. The skillful touch 
of the harp or piano can draw forth the gushing 
fountains of the soul, can paint the glow of en- 
thusiasm over the speaking countenance; but 
no response to soothe the sensitive nature of 
the lower class, no true sympathy to win their 
confidence and soften their appointments in life. 
Mrs. Winfield verily regarded them, as she re- 
marked to Mrs. Claremont, necessary nuisances, 
to be endured because of their vocation. From 
early dawn till late at night Mrs. Winfield’s 
servants were on the alert, for elegance and per- 
fect order reigned throughout her mansion, and 
the mistress was fully adequate to its superin- 
tendence. Energy was the mighty lever brought 
to bear under every difficulty, and so potent 
was it in Mrs. Winfield’s hand that what other 
ladies would have deemed impossible to her 
seemed easy. Customs to which they yielded 
unwillingly, but from a sheer inability to do 
otherwise, she banished or controlled with all 
the authority of an autocrat. Bridget was an 
example of her transforming power. Untutored 
as she was when she applied to Mrs. Winfield 
for a situation, the keen discernment of the lady 
beheld a something which she felt pretty confi- 
dent could be developed into usefulness, and 
forthwith engaged the woman despite her brogue 
and crudity. 

“What wages do you expect to receive?” 
asked Mrs. Winfield in a most quiet, business- 
like manner. 

“Weel, ma’am, of coorse, as I shill be afther 
larning a bit o’ ye, if ye ’Il hiv a mind to tache 
me, niver a cint more than a hindred a week 
would I be afther expecting.” 

“Well, I will give you two dollars a week 





till you learn to cook according to my standard, 
after that four dollars, but never more.” 

The astonished daughter of Erin was about 
to invoke a blessing from every saint in the 
calendar and the blessed Virgin besides, but the 
lady in the same business-like manner cut her 
short by a dismissal to the kitchen. The right 
chord had been struck in that Irish heart, and 
its response of gratitude prompted an unremit- 
ting attention to her duties, and Bridget erelong 
became a cook of even Aunt Katy’s stamp. It 
was a most fortunate stroke of policy that her 
mistress followed the suggestion of her friend in 
giving Bridget the control of the store-room, for 
she thus secured a faithful servant who was 
about to leave her. 

What different phases of character do the 
same circumstances develop as education has 
differed! Mrs. Claremont, born and bred beneath 
the shadow of slavery, was unvaryingly kind to 
her servants from the habits of her childhood 
and example of parents. Mrs. Winfield, serupu- 
lously exacting, but ungraciously understanding 
the relation between good servants and the com- 
fort of her whole family, not only gave high wages 
from policy, but in a negative sort of way be- 
stowed many acts of kindness that flowed from 
the same motive. Each, however, experienced 
friction in her household, which each in her 
own way endeavored to relieve. Mrs. Claremont 
sought to oil the wheels of domestic discomfit- 
ures with a kindness that degenerated into 
weakness, and thus encouraged imposition and 
extravagance. Mrs. Winfield, on the contrary, 
by indomitable will and authority, imagined to 
bridge over the chasm between her and her 
servants, making every thing dependent on her 
pleasure or convenience. 

“ Louisa, let us seek some pleasant location in 
the country and go there to live. I am heartily 
sick of the endless toil of city life.” 

“You! You talk of toil!” 

“Yes. It is nothing less than absolute ‘oil, 
For as long as I carry on business I must attend 
strictly to it, and it is heart-sickening to witness 
the petty strifes of business men—the jealousies 
and resorts to what they call ‘tricks of trade.’ 
I’d drag my eyes out and cut out my tongue 
before I would condescend to such littleness as 
I see daily practiced,” and Mr. Claremont threw 
himself on the sofa in a fit of hearty disgust for 
all the meannesses and petty details of mercantile 
life. ‘You would be astonished,” continued he, 
resting on his elbow, “to observe what pains 
some of the merchants on street take to 
secure customers.” 

“ Well, I suppose that is necessary. Remem- 
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ber you are no longer a young man, but estab- 
lished in business and well known. You prob- 
ably did the same things, did n’t you?” 

“Never. I scorn it. To be dogging a man’s 
steps lest by some misfortune he happens to 
stumble into another’s store and not mine! To 
pretend friendly feeling with people for whom I 
care nothing beyond their power to purchase 
goods! To press attention upon strangers, show 
them to this gallery of art and take them that 
fine drive, invite them to my house and receive 
most smilingly their protestations of pleasure 
for being so politely treated, strangers as they 
are, when all the time it is done purely from a 
selfish motive, and, beyond my own interest, 
would n’t care if I never saw them again! It 
is abominable deceit.” 

“T am sure you need not do all those things. 
No honorable, high-minded gentleman would, 
would he?” inquired Mrs. Claremont innocently. 

“Indeed, there is where you are mistaken. 
The first men—so called—do just such things; 
think nothing of it; if not in propria persona, 
they act thus by proxy. Young men are em- 
ployed for the express purpose of being con- 
stantly on the alert to secure customers, and 
sometimes not by the most honest means either, 
for I discovered accidentally only yesterday that 
my very next-door neighbor, with whom I sup- 
posed myself upon the most friendly footing, 
was in the habit of detraction for the purpose 
of monopolizing purchasers. I have frequently 
observed one of his clerks in an attitude that 
showed considerable interest if not solicitude in 
those who visited my store, and have felt 
annoyed by the pertinacity of the thing; still 
I suppose Mr. Weed was not cognizant of it.” 

“All these little resorts must have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the young men.” 

“Certainly, for, although there may be noth- 
ing positively dishonorable, it must sooner or 
later destroy every generous impulse, and make 
the soul mean and contracted. But I am sick, 
sick of city life. What say you to living in the 
country ?” 

“Delightful. If you are tired of the petty 
strifes of business I am equally displeased with 
many of the phases of society. With a few ex- 
ceptions we see a great deal of fashion and little 
refinement, a great deal of wealth and little 
cultivation. I have observed many of my ac- 
quaintances seem much more anxious that the 
luxury of their table should entertain than the 
more elegant and refined pleasures of the mind. 
I was astonished the other day to see even in 
Mrs. Winfield something quite like chagrin be- 
cause she overheard the remark that Mrs. Ru- 
delle’s party was the most brilliant affair of the 





season. We were walking together and the | 
ladies were not aware of our proximity.” 

“Ha, ha, so ladies have such weaknesses! 
Mrs. Winfield became excited?” 

“O, of course she did not say any thing, but | 
I noticed her face flush up most painfully, and, 
in her effort to appear indifferent, could not 
help but see her pride was quite tortured. The | 
unfortunate point of the whole matter lay in the | 
fact that the party was given for Mrs. Rober- | 
ton, a lady from Boston, and in whose estima- 
tion Mrs. Winfield was particularly desirous of 
eclipsing all others, and Mrs. Roberton was the | 
identical lady who made the remark. To render 
the whole thing terrible, her lady companion 
replied, ‘Yes, decidedly. Mrs. Winfield’s could 
not compare with it, but she would never for- 
give us if she knew we thought so.’” 

“Ha, what then?” 

“The ladies passed on, but the finale was | 
rendered most amusingly ridiculous by Mrs. 
Winfield in her haste to escape the vicinity of 
such partial judges, exclaiming, ‘Come with me 
into this store,’ and before I could correct the 
mistake she had bounced into the very middle 
of a restaurat, where a half-dozen gentlemen | 
were seated with oysters. Of course she beat a 
quick retreat, but as a climax of the whole 
thing Mr. Roberton, the husband of the offend- | 
ing lady, happened to be the nearest gentleman, | 
and he sprang up most gallantly to escort the 
lady to the door. My risibles were so excited 
I was in imminent danger of forfeiting my 
friend’s affection.” 

“ Poor human nature, what friction it produces 
in the machinery of society!” said Mr. Clare- 
mont with a mock groan. “ But, Louisa, instead 
of going immediately into the country, let us 
seek some pretty town where the people are 
unostentatious and simple in their habits; near 
enough to come to Babel if desirable, but beyond 
its everlasting din,” and the gentleman threw 
himself again upon the lounge. Mrs. Claremont 
resumed her book, and her husband soon lost 
sight and sound of the everlasting din in a 
refreshing sleep, awakened finally by a voice at 
the door announcing dinner. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
oro 


HONESTY. 


A RIGHT mind and generous affection hath 
more beauty and charms than all other symme- 
tries in the world besides; and a grain of hon- 
esty and native worth is of more value than all 
the adventitious ornaments, estates, or prefer- 
ments, for the sake of which some of the better 
sort so oft turn knaves. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 


BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 


RICHARD SAVAGE, 


MONG the second-grade men-of-letters who 

helped to make up the literary society of 
London during the reign of England’s second 
George was Ricnarp Savace, pamphleteer, 
dramatist, and poet. His pamphlets, of course, 
have all died out, as such things always do, 
and, as his dramatic writings were unsuccessful 
from the beginning, so, of course, they disap- 
peared immediately after their production, while 
his poetry, though not destitute of excellences, 
has also ceased to be read, and is to be found 
only in those comprehensive collections which 
serve as mausoleums for the forgotten medioc- 
rity of a departed age. The embalming genius 
of the author of the “Lives of the English 
Poets” has transmitted to us the memorials of 
not a few whom their own powers would not 
have availed to rescue from oblivion. The world 
is strangely prone to forget the gifted ones of 
former times; and not only do noble deeds often 
perish for lack of the all-preserving verse, but 
even the verse itself perishes, and with it the 
renown of the bard. 

The history of the person whose name was 
snatched by the hand of sympathy from the 
oblivion to which a more discreet friendship 
would have chosen to consign it, and whose 
viciousness of life and character is portrayed 
in imperishable records by the very hand that 
sought to protect him from detraction, is one 
of the cases in which truth is much stranger 
than fiction. Savage claimed to be son of the 
Countess of Macclesfield, by whom he was dis- 
owned, and denounced as a base impostor, per- 
sonating her son who had died in his early 
youth. When the real Richard Savage was 
born, with whom the poet claimed identity, and 
had his claim very generally allowed, he was 
disewned by the Earl of Macclesfield, and was 
confessed by both the guilty parties to be the 
son of Earl Rivers, in whose name he was bap- 
tized. These criminal confessions were made 
the grounds of a process in Parliament by which 
a divorce was granted to Earl Macclesfield, and 
of course the infant boy, that else had been the 
heir to an earldom, was cast out in disgrace from 
his home and inheritance. 
was at a very tender age given to an obscure 
nurse to be brought up as her own son, and in 
total ignorance of his parentage. 
were punctually paid, and at the proper age he 
was placed at school, though all this time he 





The unfortunate child 


| was taught to recognize himself as no other 


than the veritable child of his foster mother. 
Soon after this the Earl of Rivers was brought 
to his death-bed, and, desiring to make a suita- 
ble provision for this child of his shame, he 
sent to the ex-countess for the necessary inform- 
ation, from whom he received the assurance 
that the child was dead. This the dying Earl 
received as the end of the matter, and of course 
nothing was said of him in the will. 

But, instead of his death having occurred, about 
this time it was very generally believed that a 
plan had been concocted and practically execu- 
ted under his mother’s auspices to have him 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and so to forever 
hide from him the fact of his ancestry. But 
the death of his foster mother occurred only a 
few years later, and her scanty effects came into 
the hands of her reputed son. Among her 
papers were found letters and other memoranda 
which opened to him the dreadful secret of his 
parentage, and so gave a new direction to his 
thoughts and another course to his life. He 
soon afterward sought out his newly-discovered 
parent, and, with the confidence of a child, hast- 
ened to salute her, but was sternly repulsed and 
disowned; nor could he by all the arts of filial 
tenderness and importunate entreaties obtain 
from her the faintest expression of maternal 
recognition. His importunity, indeed, only ex- 
cited her rage, and strict orders were given that 
he should on no account be admitted to her 
presence. Yet so fully did he seem to be con- 
vinced that she was really his mother, and so 
fondly did his young heart cling to the idea 
that when repulsed from her door he would at 
evening linger in the street, hoping to catch a 
glimpse at her from door or window. Having in 
this vain pursuit given up his former occupation, 
he presently began to feel the hard hand of want, 
and, in the absence of other means of subsist- 
ence, he became an author from necessity. As 
a writer for bread, at eighteen years old, he 
devoted his juvenile pen with equal facility to 
every kind of composition; poetry, the drama, 
theology, or politics were equally acceptable to 
him with very little regard to the amount of his 
own information upon the subjects discussed or 
the merits of the case in hand. 

He soon fell under the notice of Sir Richard 
Steele, who extended to him, half in pity and 
half in admiration, a friendly patronage. Be- 
tween patron and client in this case there were, 


| doubtless, traits in common, but chiefly those 


His expenses | 


which are the blemishes of the character of one 
of England’s finest writers. Under Sir Rich- 


‘ard’s protection young Savage found his way 


open to the great world; but with a heartless 
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recklessness he employed his facile pen in carica- 
turing the foibles and eccentricities of his patron, 
and so forfeited both his home and his high 
hopes. He was next taken up by Wilkes, the 
actor, and was thus brought within the sphere 
of the stage, which thenceforward occupied much 
of his attention. A pension of fifty pounds a 
year from the purse of the gifted but profligate 
Mrs. Oldfield relieved his most extreme necessi- 
ties, to which he added the proceeds of his pen, 
which he occupied writing for the stage. While 
leading this kind of aimless and dissolute life, 
one night after he had passed the evening at a 
coffee-house with two others they proceeded at 
a late hour to a low tavern, and there got into 
a quarrel with a similar company, in which one 
of the other party was killed. A criminal prose- 
cution resulted in the conviction of Savage and 
one of his associates, and their sentence to the 
gallows. While awaiting execution he wrote 
out an account of his own strange career, and 
sent it with a prayer for the royal clemency to 
the Queen. The sad romance of that history, 
of some of whose facts her Majesty could not 
have been altogether uninformed, so touched the 
royal heart that a pardon was granted, but only 
by disregarding the remonstrance of his mother. 
He was accordingly released, but the sad lesson 
delivered to him with such terrible emphasis 
produced no paramount reformation; his after 
life was no improvement upon the former. 

The implacable malice with which his mother 
had sought to deprive him of the King’s pardon, 
added to her persistent disregard of all his 
former entreaties, so far overcame any tender- 
ness that he had felt toward her that he now 
resolved to extort by fear what he had been 
unable to gain by affection. He therefore de- 
manded of her a pension of two hundred pounds 
a year, and if this was not granted he threat- 
ened to employ all the power of his pen against 
her in lampoons and satires, and to expose the 
most infamous parts of her conduct to public 
execration. To avoid so great a scandal her 
kinsman, Lord Tyrconnel, with true generosity 
not only allowed him the required pension, but 
received him into his own family, and treated 
him with the most honorable consideration. 
His position seemed now to be all that he could 
desire. His company was courted by the gay 
and the learned, and his tastes and opinions 
were consulted with the most obsequious defer- 
ence. His presence gave popularity to his places 
of resort, and his habits and manners consti- 
tuted the fashions of those around him. He 
was recognized by his admirers as uniting in 
himse'f the three great attributes of genius, 
birth, and affluence, and of course he became 


! 

| the object of a system of adulation equally 
extravagant and in bad taste. Whether or not 
he saw the hollowness of the flatteries addressed 
to him, and in his heart despised those who 
used them, is doubtful; it is certain, however, 
that he gained by means of them a deeper in- 
sight into human character, of which he seems 
to have studied only the worst traits. 

In one of his pamphlets, “An Author to be 
Let,” he drew a full-length portrait of a merce- 
nary scribbler, who prostitutes his powers to 
base and ignoble purposes, and, while holding 
up his subject to the reader’s contempt, he un- 
wittingly, and by the fatality of his inherent 
depravity, identifies himself as the character he 
painted. This pamphlet belonged to the class 
of writings of which the Dunciad is the com- 
mon leader and representative. It possessed the 
Dunciad’s bitterness, heartlessness, and evident 
personal malignity, though inferior to it in 
keenness of satire and vivacity of manner. The 
chief advantage that it brought to its author 
was the temporary association of his name with 
that of Pope, and, as Pope recognized him 
as a fellow-soldier against the armies of Grub- 
street, Savage was satisfied with the compli- 
ment, though half his former friends were alien- 
ated by it. 

It was during this single sunny period of his 
history—in 1729—that Savage published his first 
considerable poetic production—Zhe Wanderer. 
This was a somewhat extended poem in rhymed 
pentameters, after the then all-prevalent style 
of versification, made up of pleasing images, 
and designed to promote a virtuous disregard 
of the world’s fashions and pleasures. This he 
always esteemed his best performance, and even 
the great author of the Dunciad, whose terrible 
criticisms had slain a host of minor bards, de- 
clared that 7’he Wanderer grew upon his appre- 
ciation as often as he read it. As a structure 
it is confessed to be deficient in symmetry and 
destitute of unity, though the author thought 
otherwise; and, while none denied that it con- 
tained many excellences, those seemed to have 
been thrown together without system, and to 
constitute rather an unarranged collection of 
gems than a finished work of art. It contains 
many just and acute observations on life and 
manners, and is every-where instinct with the 
idea that good often springs out of evil, and 
that present sufferings and sacrifices are the pre- 
cursors and generally the necessary price of both 
virtue and happiness. Its images are often 
well defined, and its flights maintained with a 
fair share of vigor, and some of its parts are 
not destitute of decided dramatic power, while 
| the versification is commendable. Johnson, who 
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| among other things, “It must be acknowledged, 
which ought to be thought equivalent to many 
other excellences, that this poem can promote no 
other purpose than those of virtue, and that it 
| is written with a very strong sense of the effi- 
| cacy of religion.” If that be so it must be 
granted that there may be a very wide difference 
between the man and the poet, the real and the 
| ideal, as presented by the same individual. 


care and labor to render it faultless, and then 
when it was ready for the press he sold the 
manuscript for ten pounds, because he needed 
that sum just at that time. 


nel in the initial line, after the fashion of the 
times, and also in a formal dedication, more 
remarkable for strength of panegyric than deli- 
cacy of expression, all of which he would have 
gladly retracted soon afterward. Savage had 
been taken into the family of his lordship as a 
member of the household, and in all things the 
social equal of his entertainers. This he ac- 
cepted as if it had been his right, and used the 
privilege so granted without restraint. He also 
brought his own free-living associates about 
him, and often transformed the orderly mansion 
of his patron into a scene of midnight revelry, 
stimulated by the wine that the cellar afforded. 
Remonstrances against such excesses were re- 
| ceived as intolerable insults, for it was his de- 
| clared rule of life “to spurn that friend who 
should presume to dictate to him.” His vitu- 
perations were now as severe as his flattery had 
| been gross, and at length the antipathy became 
mutual and the alienation complete, and Savage 
was again a homeless and penniless outcast, but 
| not at all humbled. 
| _ His residence with Lord Tyrconnel afforded 
| him what he had never before enjoyed—ac- 
| quaintance and intercourse with persons in the 
| more elevated walks of society, and the heads 
| of public affairs. He was not only an honored 
| inmate of a noble household, but was himself 
| recognized as a person of gentle blood, while his 
| wit, mental abilities, and personal bearing all 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





recommended him as the companion and equal 
of the noble and dignified. He accepted his 
place among these not as a favor but a right, 
and exacted as much as he gave of the most 


| tion of society which, on account of their eleva- 
| tion, lie beyond the range of ordinary observa- 
| tion, and, while he seemed to be wholly en- 
grossed with his pleasures, his keen eye locked 
through and through the thin disguises around 


Upon this poem the writer bestowed extreme | 


The Wanderer was addressed to Lord Tyrcon- | 


, ; bas 
was by turns his advocate and eulogist, remarks him and searched out the hollowness of the 


| pretenses of the great world. With a quick 
discernment to detect men’s follies and falseness, 
and devoid alike of charity and genial sympa- 
thy, he discovered and exposed with unsparing 
severity the vulnerable points of those with 
whom for a season he had been so strangely 
associated. If, however, his testimony is un- 
favorable, it may be pleaded in behalf of the 
| accused that the witness was incapable of a 
better judgment. 

| The truce with his mother was ended by his 
| rupture with Lord Tyrconnel, and he soon re- 
| turned to renew his attack with increased rancor. 
| He, therefore, without very great delay, pub- 
| 


lished a somewhat pretentious poem, entitled, 
“The Bastard,” which he inscribed, “with due 
reverence,” to his mother. In this strange pro- 
duction he first celebrated in lofty strains, and 
not entirely infelicitously, the advantages of base 
birth, and there in strong but pathetic language 
portrays the misery endured by such a one on 
account of the sins of others. “The vigor and 
spirit of the verses,” says his biographer, “the 
peculiar circumstances of the author, the nov- 
elty of the subject, and the notoriety of the 
story to which the allusions are made, procured 
the performance a very favorable reception; 
great numbers were immediately dispersed, and 
editions were multiplied with unusual rapidity.” 
In that case the writer had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his missile had neither missed its 
mark nor failed for lack of either point or force. 
His mother was at Bath when it first made its 
appearance, and, as it soon became the prevail- 
ing subject of conversation, she also became the 
subject of a great deal of unfriendly gossip. She 
had already proved herself at once insensible to 
virtuous shame, and destitute of even the lowest 
form of natural affection, but she was unable to 
endure the polished and poisoned shafts of satire, 
made more effective by truth, and so, hastily 
quitting the gay circles at Bath, she hid herself 
in the crowds of the metropolis. Savage, who 
had treated with proud contempt the public 





elevated with whom he came in contact. Oppor- | 
tunity was thus given him to study that por- | 


lack of appreciation of “The Wanderer,” was 
greatly elated at the success of the “ Bastard,” 
which he aecepted as full proof of his merits. 
With all his pride, however, he had placed him- 
self in the attitude of a suppliant for sympathy, 
and, while with great asperity of spirit he 
charged his miseries upon others, he seemed 
never to suspect that he was to a large degree 


| the author of his own sufferings. 


But highly as he was gratified by the success 
of his last production, both as a measure of 
revenge and a literary adventure, he was still 
in need of the means of living. Just then the 
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office of Poet-Laureate fell vacant, and, relying 
upon the favor of the Queen, through whose in- 
terposition his life had been preserved, he now 
petitioned for the means to sustain the life so 
given to him by the gift of the laureateship. 
It would seem that his application met with a 
favorable reception, and that the King intended 
to grant his request; but before the royal pur- 
pose was known the Lord Chamberlain had 
bestowed the honor upon Colley Cibber, in 
whom the laureateship reached its profoundest 
depth. Savage was not at all daunted by his 
ill-luck, but, assuming to himself the title of 
“Volunteer Laureate,” he regularly plied the 
Queen with birthday odes and other duties of 
the wearer of the royal bays, and for successive 
years he was more the poet of the royal house- 
hold, and probably the recipient of more substan- 
tial favors than was his apparently more success- 
ful rival. Of the pieces produced by him while 
wearing his anomalous honors nothing need be 
said, for though they appeared in his collected 
works, yet, like all their race, they were pre- 
destinated to an early oblivion. 

His further career is sufficiently indicated 
in what has been thus far stated. He con- 
tinued to engage in public controversies as they 
occurred, and to employ at all times and 
altogether unscrupulously his whole power of 
satire and invective. His manner of life was 
extremely irregular, for as he was incapable of 
an economical use of money while he had it, so 
for most of his time he was entirely destitute. 
It was while his affairs were in this forlorn 
estate that he formed the acquaintance of the 
remarkable man who, by becoming his biogra- 
pher, has given to his name an unenviable im- 
mortality. Johnson’s personal relations to Sav- 
age existed only during the last year of the 
residence of the latter in London, when his 
affairs had become so desperate, and his man- 
ner of life so dissolute, that pitying literary 
friends, among whom Pope was foremost, were 
making efforts to secure for him an asylum 
at a distance from the metropolis. In the latter 
part of the Summer of 1739 their measures were 
so far completed as to warrant the carrying out 
of the chief design, and Savage, worn out with 
penury and wearied with his own protracted 
madness, consented to the arrangement, and was 
taken to his appointed residence at Swansea, in 
Wales. But his spirit was not yet sufficiently 
subdued to permit him to continue in his ban- 
ishment. After a few months he set out to 


return, and proceeded as far as Bristol, where 
| to pay the labor were a solution possible. Had 


he remained long enough to exhaust both the 
liberality and the patience of such acquaintances 
as he had made, and to contract debts wherever 





he could obtain credit, when he was thrown 
into prison, and there, after a few weeks’ con- 
finement, he died of a fever. 

In the composition of his biography, which 
first appeared separately soon after the death 
of its subject, and has been perpetuated by 
being assigned a place among the Lives of the 
English Poets, Johnson followed with implicit 
confidence Savage’s own version of his history, 
which was also the one then generally accepted. 
His identity with the base-born son of the ex- 
countess of Macclesfield is constantly assumed, 
and the particulars of his story are set down 
just as Savage had related them. But there is 
another version of the whole affair. It is not a 
violent presumption to suppose, as his mother 
steadily affirmed, that the real Richard Savage 
died during his childhood, and that he who bore 
his name was really another person. There 
were strong temptations to induce his nurse, 
whose income depended on the life of her charge, 
to conceal his death, if, indeed, it occurred, and 
so to continue to receive the remittances which 
had been made to her by others than his mother. 
Nor would it be a very strange thing for the 
son of an obscure serving-woman, whose educa- 
tion had been above his social condition, upon 
finding among his deceased parent’s papers cer- 
tain obscure and ambiguous letters and accounts 
relating to the case of a surreptitious child of 
noble descent, who had been intrusted to her 
care, to suspect that he himself was the child. 
And in such a case suspicion would be likely 
to very soon ripen into unalterable conviction. 
Similar cases have been known, and the mystery 
that has been thrown over a recent case among 
us proves the possibility of such things. This 
theory would, in some degree, mitigate the odium 
which rests upon her whom Savage called his 
mother, who, though at best her name is in- 
famous, is described as surpassing all other cases 
of maternal depravity. However this may have 
been, his story was very generally believed, and 
many of the nobility considered him entitled in 
both law and equity to the earldom of Maccles- 
field, from which he was cut off by the arbi- 
trary act of Parliament, by which his mother 
was divorced without the usual judicial pro- 
ceedings. This, no doubt, explains the peculiar 
regard that was shown to him both by his asso- 
ciates and by those in more exalted positions, 
and also the tone of offensive superiority with 
which he often addressed those about him. It 
is now too late to clear up the doubts that rest 
upon the question, nor is the interest sufficient 


Savage been more regardful of the opinions of 
after generations than he was of those of his 
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own cotemporaries, he would have chosen that I meet no passing greeting 
his history should be written by some less able | From any one I know. 
hand, or left unwritten; as it is he is embalmed | No footstep at my threshold, 
in immortal opprobrium by the inspirations of a | When day's long toil is o’er, 


E’er summons me to open 


lofty genius impelled by mistaken kindness. 
‘ My unfrequented door. 


com S 


And so at twilight’s falling, 





EVENING IN THE CITY. My silent labors done, 
a Wet-eyed and heavy-hearted, 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. I sit me down alone. 
Pp noes With pale face pressing closely 
"T Is evening in the city ; To my high window-pane, 
Along the dark’ning street I watch home-tide streaming 
T hear the hasty tramping Through the dim streets again, 
i eeeenng ie. And think the God that made me 
From warehouse, store, and workshop Knows better far than I 
With hungry speed they come What fate is fittest for me— 
To food, and pleasant faces, How I should live and die. 


And evening scenes at home. 


29 5 00— 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 


Respectfully Dedicated to Rev. Dr. Isaac Parks. 


The garden gates are surging, 
The house-doors open wide— 

Why do the curious shutters 
The pleasant meetings hide ? 





We catch the gleam of gas-light, BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 

- We hear glad voices shout, a 

But door, and blind, and curtain Gay wanderer of the Wint’ry air, 
Quick shut the gazer out. Blithe, drifting to and fro, 


A cheerful life amid the storm— 


Still through the street is pouring 
Companion of the snow! 


The eager, living tide, 


The old man and the maiden, The light of Summer flecks thy wings, 
The young man in his pride; Fluttering my path along; 

And the headlong newsboy. erying Art thou a tenant of the cloud, 
Of war and battles won, Or feathery flake of song? 

Darts in and out among them Although the storm pipes on the hill, 
With “ World,” and “Star,” and “Sun.” And deep the Wint’ry gloom, 


Thy presence greens the earth again, 


And homeless, cowering children, 
And makes the meadows bloom. 


With faces strangely old, 
_Stand shivering at the corners Why leave thy snug warm nest to-day 
Amid the shadows cold. Amid the boughs so fair? 
Did hunger drive thee from thy hame 


They creep anear the windows . 
In the unchartered air? 


With light of home aglow, 
I’m sure their tears are falling Are there no berries on the tree? 

On the hard-trodden snow. Why seek’st thou man’s abode? 
Our Heavenly Father sent thee here 


hey peep—as if ’t were heaven— e 
They peep To cheer our solitude. 


Into the basements bright, 


Where mother, sire, and children ——-c Doo 

Are sheltered from the night. HOPE, LOVE, AND FAITH. 
They see the loaded tables, 

Their hunger pain grows worse— BY PHILIP H. M. GROESBECK. 


What have they done, poor children, aerreees 
Ss ene op amen a et THE prespect brightens in the distance 
And the future seems to smile; 
Hope and Love support existence, 
Faith buoys my spirit up the while. 
In the future Hope is dreaming, 
Ih the past ’t was all despair; 


’ 


I sit alone and lonely 
And see the throng pass by, 
Some bearing pleasure homeward, 
Some bearing misery. 





To my high window pressing, O’er the present Love is beaming, 
That I may clearer see, Love and Faith are every-where. 

I watch the evening passers, And beyond this world of sorrow, 
But no one thinks of me. In the sweet, eternal rest, 

No kind face smiles upon me Hope ’s a seraph, Love’s an angel, 
From out the throng below, _ Faith is crowned forever blest. 
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THE LITTLE SAPPER. 
A STORY OF NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Translated from the French of Marco de Saint Hilaire. 





BY MARY A. A. PHINNEY. 


N 1812 there was in the ninth regiment of 

the line a little drummer, who was only ten 
years old. He was a soldier’s child, whose real 
name was Frolut, but whom the men had nick- 
named Bilboquet; and, indeed, he had a body 
so long, thin, and meager, surmounted by so 
large a head, that he resembled sufficiently the 
object whose name they had given him. 
or Bilboquet, as you choose to call him, was a 
boy not otherwise remarkable. The drum-major 
had so often beaten the measure upon his shoul- 
ders with his great wooden cane, that the har- 
mony of the ra and fla had at last effectually 
entered into his head and his hands. But he 
could not wear his military cap set jauntily 
over his right ear, as the lesser fifers did; he 
did not know how to march with the pompous 
air of his superiors, and one pay-day, when he 
tried to wear his saber suspended in front, like 
the dandies of the regiment, his feet became 
entangled in running, and he fell upon his nose, 
scratching it terribly, to the great amusement 
of his comrades. They laughed much at the 
poor boy, who, himself, derided no one, and 
who seemed to possess habits of reticence and 
seclusion very rare for his age. 

On July 27, 1812, the general in command 
received from the Emperor the order to occupy 
a position upon the other side of a great ravine. 
This ravine was defended by a battery of six 
pieces of cannon, whose range comprehended all 
the lines of the soldiers. In order to arrive at 
the place designated by the Emperor, it was 
necessary to take this battery. At this time the 
regiment of Bilboquet was drawn up on the banks 
of the Dwina; for the circumstances I am relating 
took place during the famous Russian campaign. 
Suddenly an aiddecamp of the general arrived 
at a gallop, bringing the order for two compa- 
nies of voltigeurs to seize the battery. It was 
scarcely possible that more than one-fourth of 
the men sent could survive such a desperate 
action, and the voltigeurs, notwithstanding their 
intrepidity, looked at each other, shaking their 
heads and shrugging their shoulders; even some 
of the veterans might be heard whispering as 
they pointed to the cannon, “Does the general 
think that those fellows there spit baked apples; 
or does he wish to serve us up in hash to the 
Cossacks, that he sends two hundred of us 
against their redoubt?” 


Frolut, . 


| 


“Soldiers!” cried the aiddecamp, “it is the 


| order of the Emperor!” and he departed at full 





speed. 

“Tt is sufficient,” said an old sergeant, adjust- 
ing his bayonet to the end of the gun; “come, 
come, it is not right to make the petit corporal 
wait; when he orders you to kill yourself, he 
does not like to see you hesitate.” 

Already twice the captain who commanded 
had ordered the drum-major to take two drums 
and advance, beating the charge, but still the 
company hesitated, and the drum-major himself 
remained leaning upon his great cane and but 
little disposed to obey. Meanwhile Bilboquet, 
seated astride his drum, with his eyes raised to 
the face of his master, whistled an air on the 
fife and beat a quickstep with his fingers. At 
last the order was given a third time to the 
drum-major with the same effect, when suddenly 
Bilboquet started up, adjusted his drum to his 
side, took his bagnettes, and passing under the 
very nose of his master, eyed him angrily and 
returned him one word for all the injuries he 
had laid up in his heart, saying to him, “ Come, 
then, great poltroon !” 

The drum-major endeavored to reach him 
with his cane, but Bilboquet was already at the 
head of the two companies, beating the charge 
like a madman. The soldiers, at this sight, ad- 
vanced after him and ran toward the terrible 
battery. It discharged six pieces of cannon at 
once, and whole ranks of the brave voltigeurs 
fell never to rise. The smoke, driven by the 
wind, enveloped them, the thunder of artillery 
deafened them; but the smoke dispersed, the 
roar ceased for an instant, and they saw, at 
about twenty steps in advance of them, the in- 
trepid Bilboquet beating the charge, and the 
sound of his drum, feeble as it was, seemed to 
bid defiance to the huge cannon just about to 
fire. On rushed the voltigeurs, and always in 
front of them the drum, with its terrible rau, 
rlau, sounded the call. Again a discharge of 
the battery shivered with a hail of grape-shot 
the already shattered remains of the two beau- 
tiful companies. At this moment Bilboquet, 
turning, saw that scarcely fifty men remained 
of the two hundred—instantly, as if transported 
with a fury of vengeance, he redoubled his beat- 
ing: a listener might say that twenty drums 
were sounding at once; never had the drum- 
major himself beaten a charge so furiously. 
Again the soldiers advanced, entered the battery, 
Bilboquet the first, crying at the top of his 
voice to the Russians, “The pieces of us are 
good; come on, come on!” 

During this time Napoleon, mounted upon an 
eminence, saw this heroic act achieved. At 
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each discharge he trembled upon his dun steed; 
as the soldiers seized the battery he lowered his 
glass, saying, in a whisper, “ Brave men!” 

And two thousand of the guard, who were 
about him, began to clap their hands and ap- 
plaud, crying, “Bravo, the voltigeurs!” And 
they understood the case, I assure you. 

Instantly, by the order of Napoleon, an aid- 
decamp rode to the battery and returned at a 
gallop. 

“How many are left?” demanded the Em- 
peror. 

“Forty,” answered the aiddecamp. 

“Forty crosses to-morrow,” said the Emperor, 
turning to the major-general. 

Accordingly, upon the following day the whole 
regiment formed a great circle about the rem- 
nant of the two companies of voltigeurs, and 
the names of the forty braves who had taken 
the battery were called in succession, and to 
each of them was given the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. The ceremony was finished and the 
crowd was about to retire, when a voice from 
the ranks uttered these words, pronounced with 
a singular accent of surprise: 

“And me! me! have I, then, nothing?” 

The general who distributed the crosses turned 
and saw planted before him our comrade, Bil- 
boquet, his cheeks aglow and tears in his eyes. 

“You? What do you want?” 

“But, my general, I was among them,” said 
Bilboquet, almost angrily; “it was I who beat 
the charge in advancing; it was I who myself 
entered first.” 

“What will you have, my boy? They have 
forgotten you,” answered the general; “besides,” 
he added, seeing that Bilboquet was but a child, 
“you are still very young; they will give it to 
you when you shall have a beard on your chin.” 

So saying the general handed a twenty-franc 
piece to poor Bilboquet, who regarded it with- 
out a thought of accepting it. There was a 
deep silence around him, and all watched him 
attentively; but he stood immovable in front 
of the general and great tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Even those who had ridiculed him 
most seemed moved with sympathy, and proba- 
bly there might have been an appeal in his 
favor if he had not suddenly raised his head 
with animation, as if he had made a great res- 
olution, and said to the general, 

“Tt is well, notwithstanding; give it to me; 
it shall be for another time.” 

And without more words he put the piece in 
his pocket and took his place in the ranks, de- 
liberately and contentedly whistling an air. 

From this day no one mocked little Bilbo- 
quet, but he seemed no more disposed to be 


, 





communicative than ever; on the contrary, he 
appeared to be revolving some famous project in 
his head, and instead of dividing his money 
among his comrades, as they expected, he laid 
it up carefully. 

Some time after the French troops entered 
Smolensk victorious and full of enthusiasm; 
Bilboquet was among them, and on the same 
day of his arrival he sauntered through the 
city, seeming much pleased with nearly all the 
visages he encountered: he regarded them with 
a laughing air, and appeared to examine them 
like an amateur who selects his merchandise. 
It is necessary to add, however, that he noticed 
only those peasants who wore heavy, beards. 
These were without doubt very long and thick, 
but of so ugly a red that after a momentary 
scrutiny Bilboquet would turn his head and 
walk on. At last our drummer arrived at the 
Jews’ quarter. The Jews of Smolensk, as of all 
Poland and Russia, sell all sorts of articles and 
occupy a particular quarter. Immediately upon 
his entrance Bilboquet was in ecstasy. Imag- 
ine to yourself the most beautiful beards in the 
world, black as ebony; for the whole Jewish 
nation, scattered as it is among all others, has 
retained the brown tint of its skin and the lus- 
trous blackness of its hair. Behold, then, our 
Bilboquet enchanted. At last he decided and 
entered a small shop, where stood a merchant 
magnificently bearded. The latter approached 
our friend and asked in bad French, “ What 
will you have, my little monsieur?” 

“T wish your beard,” answered Bilboquet 
cavalierly. 

“My beard!” cried the merchant, astonished, 
“you are jesting!” 

“T tell you, fellow, that I want your beard,” 
returned the proud conqueror, laying his hand 
upon his saber; “but do not think that I wish 
to take it from you without a return; see, there 
is a napoleon, you can give me back the 
change.” 

The poor merchant endeavored to reason with 
Bilboquet, but he was stubborn as a blind horse, 
and an altercation commenced, which soon at- 
tracted several soldiers. They entered to learn 
the cause of the quarrel, and found the idea of 
the drummer so droll, that they compelled the 
poor Jew to yield him his beard, and one of 
them, Gascon, the barber of the regiment, took 
some razors from his pocket, set himself to shave 
the unfortunate merchant, and solemnly trans- 
mitted his beard to Bilboquet, who carried it 
off in triumph. On reaching his regiment he 


| had it sewed by the tailor upon a piece of skin 


from a broken drum, and without saying any 
thing of his design put it in the bottom of his 
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knapsack. The matter was discussed for some 
days, but soon other things claimed the atten- 
tion of the soldiers. The march was resumed, 
and no one thought more of little Bilboquet, 
when they arrived at Moscow. 

Now succeeded terrible misfortunes; cold and 
devastation deprived the French army of all its 
resources, famine overtook them, and soon it 
became necessary to retreat through a desert 
country and snows without end. I do not wish 
to present a picture of this horrible disaster; it 
is a thing too great and too terrible to be treated 
in a story like this: suffice it to say, that each 
one returned as best he could, and but very 
few regiments remained united in the body of 
the army and obedient to their generals. That 
of Bilboquet was among this number. It was 
of the rear guard, which kept off the thousands 
of Cossacks, who dogged the retreat of the 
army, in order to massacre all unfortunate 
stragglers. 

One day they had just crossed a small river, 
and in order to retard the pursuit of their ene- 
mies they endeavored to blow up two arches of 
a wooden bridge which spanned the stream; 
but the casks of powder were arranged so hast- 
ily that the explosion produced very little effect ; 
the arches, indeed, were dismantled, but all the 
wood-work still.remained resting upon a great 
beam which supported it, and which, if their 
enemies should arrive, would very easily admit 
of the reconstruction of the bridge. 

The general who commanded, seeing that the 
safety of a part of the army depended upon the 
destruction of this bridge, wished to send some 
sappers to cut down the beam and dislodge the 
remainder of the wood-work; but at the mo- 
ment when they were about to embark the en- 
emy arrived at the other side of the river and 
commenced so scathing a fire that it seemed 
impossible for a single sapper to reach the fatal 
beam alive. Just as they were about to retire, 
defending themselves as they went, suddenly 
they saw a soldier leap into the river, with a 
hatchet in his hand; he plunged and soon reap- 
peared, and by his great beard they saw that 
he was a sapper, who devoted himself for the 
salvation of his comrades, All the regiment 


followed him with their eyes as he swam, while | 
the enemy made the water boil around him | 


with a hail of balls; but the brave sapper ad- 
vanced no less vigorously. At last, after un- 
heard-of exertions, he reached the foot of the 


pile, mounted it, and with a few blows of the | 
hatchet broke down the rest of the beam, which, | 
at a distance, appeared enormous, but was, in | 


reality, three-quarters broken. Instantly the 
wood-work of the two arches was precipitated 


| into the river, the water flew into the air with 
a terrible noise, and no one could discover the 
brave sapper more. But suddenly, amid the 
pieces which swam upon the surface, he ap- 
peared, directing his course to the shore. All 
the crowd were transported with admiration and 
joy; for, notwithstanding their misfortunes, they 
could appreciate noble actions; they held out 
long poles to the swimmer, they excited him, 
they encouraged him; the general himself came 
down to the bank of the stream, and was no 
little astonished to see Bilboquet emerge, with 
a huge black beard hanging from his chin. 

“What is that?” cried he, ‘and what means 
this masquerade?” 

“Tt is I,” said the drummer, “it is Bilboquet, 
to whom you promised the cross when he should 
have a beard on his chin. Here is a famous 
one, I hope. Come, come, I have spared no 
pains for it; there is the worth of your money, 
and your twenty francs are spent there.” 

The general stood stupefied at such courage 
and sagacity at the same time. He extended 
his hand to Bilboquet as if he had been a man, 
and gave him on the spot the cross which he 
himself wore in his button-hole, and which he 
had received by virtue of his bravery and serv- 
ices. From this time the veterans of the regi- 
ment saluted Bilboquet as a friend, and the 
drum-major gave him no more blows with his 
cane, 

—_<“o00c—— 
ELLA. 


BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


I THINK I see thee, Ella, dear, 
To meet me, coming now, 

Thine eyes of light so deep and clear, 
So beautiful thy brow; 

And hear thee say again, “I’m glad’”’— 
Thine arms inclasp me round, 

My face with sweetest kisses clad, 
Like love, a shrine had found. 


I hear thy step upon the stair, 
For thee look at the door— 

Thy voice, in humming some sweet air, 
Comes to me o’er and o’er. 





I hear thee talk unto thy birds, 
Or watch thee dress thy doll, 

Or listen to thy artless words, 
Which tell thy troubles all. 


At twilight sti!l I look for thee 
To stand close by my side, 

And hear thee sing in that sweet key, 
So late my poor heart’s pride. 

And then we kneel at evening prayer, 
Thy head down close to mine; 

“ Good-night” still floats upon the air, 
But death’s cold sleep is thine. 
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THE WORLDS BEYOND US, 


BY REV. W. G. STONEX. 


T was remarked by the celebrated Aristotle, 

relative to men, that they are “the central 
point and the object of all creation, and the be- 
ings in whom the divine nature of thought was 
first made manifest.” And as the capability of 
thinking is peculiar to us, so has the Almighty 
presented for our contemplation a universe so 
vast, and abounding with objects and beings so 
varied, as to excite, in the reflecting mind, the 
feelings of wonder and admiration. The emo- 
tions will utter their responses to what the eye 
beholds, as the musical chords give forth their 
harmonies at the touch of the skillful performer. 
We never weary with looking into the different 
departments of Nature, for every-where through- 
out her wide domain we see indications of the 
amazing wisdom, power, and benevolence of the 
Creator. 

Of the many objects to which our attention 
is at times directed, perhaps none secure our 
consideration more generally than do the celes- 
tial bodies. How often do we find ourselves, 
by a seemingly-instinctive act, turning our eyes 
upward to the magnificent heavens; and as the 
stars are now diffusing their soft and silvery 
light above us, let us, thoughtful reader, again 
go forth to look upon them. No matter though 
a thousand times you have gazed into the azure 
canopy, look again; for here, as elsewhere, is 
the visible expression of God’s own thoughts; 
and the lessons of instruction that are to be 
learned, in their contemplation, are ever valua- 
ble and impressive. 

From time immemorial, as may readily be 
conjectured, their movements and appearance 
have commanded attention; and that curiosity, 
which is a characteristic of superior minds, has 
awakened a strong desire to learn if possible 
the mystery of their being. 

At a very remote period the Babylonians ex- 
celled in the knowledge of astronomy. The un- 
interrupted serenity of the atmosphere of their 
country, and “the plain in the land of Shinar” 
presenting an unbounded prospect, greatly fa- 
vored and undoubtedly induced their observa- 
tions; and forty-one centuries ago they erected 
the Tower of Babel, which was designed as well 
for an observatory as for an idol temple. 

It was a strange superstition, that led many 
of the ancients to look upon the stars as the 
abode of the spirits of their departed monarchs. 
But when this opinion was entertained it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that they should 
offer wership to those distant bodies. 








Equally strange was the belief that those 
orbs exercised an all-controlling influence over 
human destiny. Yet this absurdity took so 
strong a hold on the popular mind as to prevail 
over the chief part of the known world, and 
was even dignified with the name of science. 
Not a few of the wiser portion denounced it 
as a gross fallacy, which ought every-where to 
be rejected, and the practicers of the astrologic 
art were often charged as base impostors; but 
the desire so common to man, to know as much 
as possible of the mysterious future, led the un- 
tutored mass to place implicit confidence in it. 
One of the venerable fathers observing the un- 
limited faith that multitudes, in all ages, had 
reposed in this pretensive dogma, considered it 
as a judgment sent by the Almighty upon man- 
kind; that as they, in their willfulness, were 
determined to be blinded, so he had sent upon 
them a greater blindness; and that as they 
would be the victims of Satanic hallucinations, 
so he had actually permitted future events to 
be foretold that they might become doubly con- 
firmed in their delusions. 

Though the Christian fathers wisely con- 
demned astrology, yet they rigidly held to opin- 
ions that long since have been shown to be 
erroneous, They believe that the earth pre- 
sented an oblong surface, agreeing somewhat 
with the Chaldeans, who considered it to re- 
semble a skiff, or small boat; that the sun and 
stars revolved round it; and that the wide ex- 
panse was an immense crystalline vault, con- 
sisting of different strata or coatings. The re- 
ligious world has not yet become so wise as to 
have no advocates of these fictions. A belief 
in the solidity of the firmament is still enter- 
tained and inculcated in some of the monasteries 
of Southern Europe. We learn, on the best 
authority, that a venerable prelate, in one of 
these establishments, expressing an opinion, a 
few years since, relative to the fall of aerolites, 
declared that they were not portions of the 
fallen stone itself, but simply fragments of the 
crystal vault shattered by it in its fall. 

We may reasonably anticipate that the day is 
not very far distant, wherein the light of sci- 
ence shall have completely dissipated this, to- 
gether with all other lingering shadows of the 
unphilosophic past. 

Yonder, on either side of the equinoctial, is 
the brilliant constellation Orion; and beneath 
it, stretching away in the Southern hemisphere, 
is that of Canis Major, or the greater dog. At 
the mouth of this constellation 1s the star Sirius, 
often called the dog star. It is an orb of the 
first magnitude, and so remote that fourteen 
years are required for its light to reach us. It 
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is now and long has been perfectly white; yet 
less than two thousand years ago its appearance 
was deep red; as Seneca said, it was “redder 
than Mars.” Was the change that has thus 
occurred limited to the clouds, by which we 
may suppose that star to be more or less sur- 
rounded? Or was it caused by some inexplica- 
ble interfering medium? If not, we may rea- 
sonably conjecture that some wonderful revolu- 
tion must have taken place upon its surface—a 
revolution so great as to have essentially oltened 
its entire physical constitution. 

Though a “fixed” star, Sirius is noted for 
having performed some erratic and singular 
movements. About ten years ago it was ob- 
served to rise and fall; then to move to the 
left, then again to the right, and then to mark 
a curved line. Its motions are stated to have 
been so considerable that, for some time, the 
beholders supposed it to be a lantern suspeuded 
from a kite. This strange phenomenon had be- 
fore been observed by Prince Adalbert, of Prus- 
sia; and about fifty years previously Baron 
Humboldt had also observed it from the Peak 
of Teneriffe. 

The excessive splendor of that orb constitutes 
another of its distinguishing features. It blazes 
with a brilliancy that is, to us, utterly incon- 
ceivable, and prdbably exceeds, in this respect, 
all others in the entire universe. The glow of 
the sun is but faint in contrast with it, as it 
shines with an intensity more than sixty times 
greater. 

With these facts before us we can not but 
regard that distant body with more than or- 
dinary interest, not doubting that it per- 
forms, in that region of the heavens to which it 
belongs, a wonderful, though in some particu- 
lars, incomprehensible purpose. 

Let us direct our attention to the planets. 
They are no longer known to us as propitious, 
mixed, or malignant. These classifications are 
laid aside, and so also is the specification of 
their appearance a3 being happy or unhappy. 
But very few are now found who desire to read 
in them their future fates or fortunes. The day 
of the astrologic delusion may be said, with us, 
to have drawn to a close. The inquiry now is 
as to whether or not they are inhabited by sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, and this inquiry has 
elicited no slight degree of consideration. There 
are those, perhaps but few, who can not possi- 
bly assent to the affirmative, for the simple rea- 
son that they can not conceive it possible for 
the providence of God to extend to other worlds 
than this. Were they persuaded that those 
bodies are inhabited, they would lose all confi- 
dence in the doctrine of a Divine superintend- 





ence in connection with the inhabitants of this 
world—a doctrine that to them as well as oth- 
ers is very full of comfort. They can form no 
idea of the possibility of the presence of the Al- 
mighty extending throughout every portion of 
the wide-spread universe. The thought is to 
them, as well it may be, utterly overwhelming, 
and they, therefore, desire to bring him some- 
where within the reach of their comprehension. 
Not unlikely it was this desire that had much 
to do in prompting the devout and venerable 
Bishop of Carthage to believe that God dwelt 
chiefly in Africa. And however exalted may be 
our thoughts of him, they are, nevertheless, 
extremely limited. The question can always 
appropriately be asked, “Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?’ and the impos- 
sibility must ever be admitted. Others, besides 
ourselves, have felt and acknowledged this. 
Many ages since Hiero, of Syracuse, proposed 
to the poet Simonides the question, “ What is 
God?” The latter required one day’s reflection, 
anticipating that he could then furnish a satis- 
factory answer. At the end of that time he 
desired two other days. Again he doubled the 
time, and still desired to double it. “Why do 
you thus delay?” inquired the impatient mon- 
arch. “ Because,” replied the poet, “the more I 
consider the question, the more absurd it seems.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that in order for 
the planets to be inhabited by such beings as 
we are, a similarity of condition must exist be- 
tween them and the earth. Newton considered 
them to be composed of earth, water, and stone, 
as the same elementary substances may reason- 
ably be supposed to compose each of the cos- 
mical bodies belonging to the same system. 
And if now the extensively-received theory, of 
all the planetary orbs being thrown off origin- 
ally from the sun, be true, it is certain that that 
philosopher’s conjecture is a verity. 

We do not transcend the limits of plausible 
conjecture in supposing that, like the earth, each 
of the planets is surrounded by an atmosphere. 
The fact is not fully established, and is, there- 
fore, doubted by some. But it is impossible for 
us to believe that those orbs are mere useless 
masses, or, as Sir D. Brewster has it, only “co- 
lossal blocks of lifeless clay.” For if they have 
no atmospheric envelop, it is certain that upon 
their surfaces there exists nothing attractive 
whatever; they must be only vast deserts, where 
no sound is heard, no light is diffused, no fire 
burns, no vegetable product grows, and no ani- 
mal lives. Desolation could be found no where 
more complete. 

It has been conjectured that the beautiful 
Venus and also Mars are undoubtedly devoid 
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of atmospheres; and that the former is now a 
smooth and glassy ball, which—as the supposi- 
tion is—accounts for its brilliancy. This is 
about as fanciful as the surmise relative to the 
latter planet—admitting its having an aerial 
surrounding—that its redness of color is owing 
to its being covered with roses. There is suffi- 
cient reason for believing that Jupiter and some 
others of the planetary group possess atmos- 
pheres; and we doubt not that such an envelop 
is alike common to all. 

While, then, in these particulars, a similarity 
of condition may probably be traced, yet a 
marked dissimilarity has been ascertained to 
exist between them, with reference to their 
density or solidity. The density of Mercury 
exceeds that of our globe. The total mass of 
the latter is estimated to be somewhat less in 


| this respect than iron, while the former is equal 


— 


to gold. The density of Mars is less than that 
of the earth, and that of Venus is less than 
that of Mars. 

It was supposed by Sir Isaac Newton that in 
this particular the planets diminished in pro- 
portion to their distance from the sun. This 
supposition, however, has been found incorrect. 
Leaving out the smaller planets they may be 
arranged thus: Mercury, Earth, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter, Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn. <Accord- 
ing to this gradation, when we come to Jupiter, 
its essential density but little exceeds water. 
That of Neptune and Uranus is about equal to 
that element, and Saturn is covered with a 
fluid very much lighter. 

Mercury, from its proximity to the Sun, re- 
ceives seven times as much light from that lu- 
minary as does the Earth; Venus receives 
twice as much; Mars has only half our amount; 
Jupiter has twenty-five times less; Saturn 
ninety times, Uranus more than three hundred 
times, and Neptune one thousand times less. 
We can readily conjecture that to this latter 
planet the Sun would appear only as a far- 
distant star. If the heat by which these dis- 
tant orbs are affected is proportional to the de- 
gree of solar light that falls upon them, it would 
follow that such beings as live on the earth 
could not possibly exist upon the surface of any 
one of them. Venus and Mars would be the 
most tolerable of any; yet life in either would 
be insupportable. The organism that could en- 
dure the heat of Mercury would hardly suffer 
in the midst of a brazen furnace. Jupiter would 
demand a class of inhabitants that could endure, 
with the greatest degree of comfort, a cold to 
us that is utterly inconceivable. And as for 
the others the imagination can conceive nothing 
whatever of the fearfulness of their physical 





state. But there are other causes that are re- 
quired to be known in order for us to decide 
upon their climatic conditions. The hight as 
well as the composition of their respective at- 
mospheres have very much to do in determin- 
ing this; and till these, together with whatever 
other modifying influences may prevail, are defi- 
nitely ascertained, it is scarcely admissible to 
offer even a conjecture, much less to make a 
positive assertion relative to their heat or cold. 

Taking the specified density of the planets as 
our basis, we may reasonably suppose that if 
they are inhabited, however much the intellect- 
ual order may resemble us in form, they can 
hardly be like us in substance. They. must be 
more ethereal than are we. The earth being 
exactly adapted to its different occupants, a 
globe more solid would require beings of a 
higher mold; so also when the density is less 
than the earth. As Mars, in this respect, nearly 
resembles our planet, so its inhabitants may not 
be very much dissimilar to ourselves. The in- 
habitants of Venus must vary somewhat more. 
Those in Jupiter, Neptune, and Uranus must 
be amazingly elastic in order to find firm foot- 
ing on the aqueous surfaces; while those who 
inhabit Saturn must, if possible, be more shad- 
owy than “the ghosts of Ossian.” 

The ordinary presumption would undoubtedly 
be that, if we have to suppose the planetary 
orbs inhabited by beings unlike those of the 
Earth, they are, therefore, uninhabited. We can 
form, it is true, no well-defined conception of 
living things or beings that have no resemblance 
to those with which we are acquainted; but it 
may be that all those orbs are occupied by 
myriads, who, though differently organized, find 
as much of joy and bliss in their existence as 
do those who dwell on the firm earth. 

Whether those distant and beautiful orbs are 
or are not inhabited, can never, in this world, 
be fully ascertained. And we are led to sup- 
pose that as we can now perceive a wide-spread 
universe, as mysterious to us in many particu- 
lars as is the power that created it, so it is one 
source of enjoyment to the disembodied mind 
to look into and seek to understand all that is 
now hidden or obscure to us. Man has an 
eternity before him, and there is an almost lim- 
itless universe for him to explore, and the won- 
ders therewith connected will never cease to 
elicit from the inhabitants of heaven expressions 
of admiration, and to awaken feelings of the 
profoundest awe. 

As we look upon these resplendent bodies, 
the thought occurs that at least the system to 
which we belong shall not always remain in its 
present harmony and order. A great change is 
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; arte os O surging, ceaseless, melancholy swell, 
however subtile, tends to diminish the centrifu- | ee be rnd y some y Aenea on 


gal force, and adds to the attraction of the sun; 


! 

eventually to take place. But the Creator will | THE OCEAN—A CEMETERY. 

not permit his mighty work to become a mere 

ruin; and we can not, therefore, speak of it as ee ae 

a forthcoming terrible catastrophe. Seneca has Bras, beat, beat 

it, that the powers of Nature are to be turned The island, the reef, and the shore; 

upon herself, and that stars are to rush on stars. Steadily beating—always retreating, 

To his half-affrighted imagination, the creation Kissing thy barriers in coquettish greeting 

appeared destined to become a vast appalling With sullen, perpetual roar. 

wreck. But surely it is not so to be. Professor Seeks? Reach? fesse! 

Nichol essures US that as the planets are re- With wrathful, tumultuous shock! 

tained in their orbits, because two opposite | Angrily lashing with furious dashing! 
| forces exactly balance each other, so it has been | Drowning the thunder with deafening crashing, | 
| proved that a power is at work destroying their Embracing the slime-covered rock! 
| balance; that a fluid, or ether, exists, which, | 
| 


A sepulcher of countless sheeted dead! 
that, however slowly it may approach, the day | While o’er thy coraled undulating bed | 
may be contemplated when the present system | Thy billows beat a bitter, solemn knell 
shall pass away, not into a vast ruin, but in its | For souls in heaven and spirits damned in hell. 
own beautiful and majestic order, just like a | Thou canst not ope thy ravenous jaws and yield 
flower, which, having adorned the earth, lets she eres es ay rege — b 
drop its leaves when its work is done, and falls pl pis — — geet cadens _ j 

. : , penetrate the deep, unlighted gloom! 
back obediently upon its mother’s bosom. Thy darksome caverns and thy ragged bed 

As we contemplate the glittering canopy we Shall hide the whitened bones of myriad dead; 

have scarcely any inclination to turn away; and | Thy unrelenting, terrible embrace | 
we would fain desire that the emotions now Vast, silent armies of the human race 
awakened should remain forever undisturbed. | Infold, and strong as now shall wield its power, 
We see pictured above us, in that great dome, Till Gabriel’s trump proclaims the final hour, 
the infinity of'the Creator; and we look upon When rattling bones enrobed in former clay, 


riage s Shall leave thy caverns and behold the day! 
it with subdued, not saddened feelings. ; And till that time, in undisturbed repose, 


‘But the vapey dew falls fast, and the sighing Thy storms shall lull, thy billows o’er them close. 
| night-breeze strikes a chill) We may tarry 
without no longer; and so, good-night ! 





Could but thy ever-gloomy prison halls 
Unloose thy slimy pris’ners’ watery thralls, 














| 
| 
—— ee Set free the forms incarcerated there, 
THE MORNING PRAYER. Put sight within the fleshless socket’s stare, 
— Those idle tenements with life invest, 
BY MARY F. WILCOX. Give locomotion for their palsied rest, 
| What mass now living could outcount the hosts 
“It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.”— Of those renewed, reanimated ghosts? 
| e. = % But palsied still that lifeless clay shall be, 
| THE morning twilight yet is gray, And unmolested till eternity 
The morning wind blows fresh and free; Succeeds to time, asunder tears the chains, 
And I have risen before the day, And Resurrection frees those dead remains! 
Father in heaven, to speak to thee. Then rock them, Ocean, in thy briny arms, 
Two separate paths diverge to-day And sing their endless dirge in frequent storms. 
From life’s broad highway where I go; Yes! rock those sleepers—from their deep repose 
The cne seems full of blossoms gay— Thou canst not rouse them by thy mightiest throes. 
The other heaped with drifted snow. Ah! cradle, heave them in thy lengthened swell, 


One leads by fields and singing fountains, Employing for their lullaby—their knell! 


Where birds are making melody; 
The other over frozen mountains, 
Possibly more direct to thee. 


Chant! chant! chant! 
With ceaseless consecutive swell— 
Solemnly teaching—mournfully preaching 


. -_ eee ; — a a to take! A sermon o'er millions underneath bleaching, 
can not tell which road to take! , : - 
their f 1 knell. 
Father! my hand in thine I lay— rE a ae 
So lead me, for the Savior’s sake! Chant! chant! chant 


The funeral hymn for the dead, 
I thank thee for its showers and sun; Never once ceasing—never releasing, 


If through the mountain snow-storm’s wrath, The song for the dead forever increasing, 
Thy will be done! thy will be done! Entombed in thy watery bed. 


If by the pleasant valley-path, 
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“REDEEMING THE TIME.” 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





JE are accustomed to look with amazement 
W on the amount of labor performed by cer- 
tain men who have distinguished themselves in 
the world, and yet seldom reflect that our own 
indolence is the chief cause of our failing to ac- 
complish as much in our respective callings. 
The hours, and days, and even weeks are al- 
lowed to slip by, and we content ourselves with 
doing as little as the circumstances around us 
will allow. 

Spare minutes are well called “the gold dust 
of time,” and it is only those who learn to im- 
prove them who ever become truly great, wise, 
or excellent. We must learn to “do with our 
might whatsoever our hands find to do.” “The 
nerve that never relaxes—the eye that never 
blanches—the thought that never wanders— 
these are the elements of victory.” The econo- 
mist tells you to save even the rusty nails, the 
fragments of wool from the bushes, the glean- 
ings from the fence-corners, if you would be- 
come a rich man. So if you want heart and 
head riches, you must save the fragments of 
time and all the atoms of wealth they bring. 

It is not so difficult a matter to become rich, 
if one has only a strong, energetic nature, and 
is willing to bend it wholly to the task. Even 
callings seemingly very humble have laid the 
foundations of large fortunes. A prominent bu- 
siness man in New York began his career in 
canvassing the country for the hoofs of cattle 
from the markets. These were manufactured 
into isinglass and glue, and their extensive sale 
brought him large returns. He had, what too 
many rich men lack, a noble, generous heart, 
and to-day a beautiful building bearing his 
name stands in the heart of the city, an honor 
to its builder and a blessing to his fellows. 

Yet there is a pursuit higher than gold-get- 
ting. When Professor Agassiz was recently 
urged to deliver a lecture before a literary asso- 
ciation, and was assured he should be liberally 
paid for it, he replied, “I can not afford to 
waste my time in making money.” To the true 
student “wisdom is better than rubies,” and he 
values his daily acquisitions of knowledge as 
far above gold. “He that loveth silver shall 
not be satisfied with silver.” All the pleasure 
it will ever give is in the acquiring; for “this 
is thy portion of all the labor that thou takest 
under the sun.” But a well-stored mind and 
heart is a constant joy to its possessor, and may 
greatly enlarge his usefulness in the world. 


This can only be acquired by the most untir- | The great success which has attended him leads 
ae 





ing industry. Yet every one is responsible for 
making the most of his powers. He who hid 
his Lord’s money in the earth was cast forth as 
an “unprofitable servant;” while to him who 
improved his talents ten others were added. 

It is wonderful to see what industry and a 
fixed, unswerving purpose can accomplish, even 
under most unfavoring circumstances. Dolo- 
mien was confined in a dreary dungeon, deprived 
of pen, ink, and paper, and yet he pursued his 
favorite studies, using a bit of stick for his pen, 
the snuff of his candle, mixed with water, for 
ink, and thus he wrote out a celebrated scientific 
work on the margins of old books and small 
bits of paper. : 

Gassendi, who became one of the ablest phi- 
losophers of the seventeenth century, was ac- 
customed, in his youth, to read nearly all night 
by the lamp of the parish church, his parents 
being too poor to furnish him candles. 

A poor beggar lad used to hang about the 
Inns of the Court, in London, and often received 
small favors from the clerks. He was so anx- 
ious to learn to write that one of the attorneys 
knocked up a board for him in a window at the 
head of the stairs, and that became his desk. 
Day after day the little fellow was at his post 
busy with the copies the lawyers gave him, till 
he had acquired a very neat handwriting. He 
at length began to get small scraps to copy, and 
continued to improve till legal forms were in- 
trusted to him. He studied faithfully some 
books lent him, and at length was advanced to 
the post of entering clerk, his exquisite pen- 
manship making him very popular. From this 
he advanced to the bar itself, and at length was 
known throughout the land as Sir Edmund 
Saunders, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

The German painter Rugendas, noted for his 
skill in depicting battle scenes, lost the use of 
his right hand. He could not bear to give up 
his profession; so after much patient, untiring 
effort, succeeded in pressing his left hand into 
the service. He was able to use it with better 
success than had ever attended his efforts with 
its disabled companion. 

It is said that the novelist Bulwer encoun- 
tered much difficulty in the commencement of 
his literary labors. His mind worked slowly 
and stubbornly, but he was determined to mas- 
ter it. He encountered opposition and ridicule, 
but his purpose was unchanged. Some of his 
essays were written over nine or ten times. He 
wrote but three hours a day—from ten to one, 
and devoted his evenings to reading. Thus he 
kept his powers from being overtaxed, and was 
continually adding to his stores of knowledge. 
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us to regret that so much industry and perse- 
verance had not been expended in a better 
cause. 

It is an excellent plan for any one desirous 
of mental improvement to note down valuable 
thoughts that may be suggested either in con- 
versation, reading, or observation. Especially is 
this valuable for any one engaged in literary 
pursuits. Dr. Todd, in his excellent “Student’s 
Manual,” suggests that one should always read 
a book with his pen beside him, to note down 
thoughts which are started in his own mind. 
“Did you never notice,” he says, “that while 
reading, your own mind is so put into operation, 
that it strikes out new and bold trains of think- 
ing—trains that are worth preserving, and such 
as will be scattered to the winds if not penned 
down at the moment of their creation?” 

Dr. Bush was once asked how he managed 
to collect such an immense amount of informa- 
tion and facts as his publications and lectures 
contained. ‘I have been enabled to do it,” he 
said “by economizing my time as Mr. Wesley 
did. I have not spent an hour in mere amuse- 
ment for thirty years.” Taking a small note- 
book from his pocket he said, “I fill such a 
book as this once a week with observations and 
thoughts that,occur to me, and facts collected 
in the rooms-of my patients, all of which I 
make use of.” 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to note 
down even the particular little wild flowers and 
mosses which grew around the places he wished 
to describe. On a friend’s suggesting that he 
thought “primroses, violets, and daisies would 
be as poetical,” he replied “that in nature no 
two queens were exactly alike, and that who- 
ever copied truly what was before his eyes, 
would possess the same variety in description, 
and exhibit an imagination apparently as bound- 
less as the realm of nature.” 

Did you ever observe how a cultivated, active 
mind reveals itself in the expression of the face? 

A gentleman was speaking to another of a 
mutual friend, and wondering why he had lost 
that noble, manly beauty for which he had once 
been distinguished. 

“O, it is because he never did any thing,” 
replied the other. “He never thought, worked, 
suffered. You must have the mind chiseling 
away at the features if you would have hand- 
some middle-aged men.” Since that time this 
friend made careful observations to see if this 
was a general rule, and become well satisfied it 
was. 
“The man who does nothing but eat and 
drink,” he remarked, “soon loses the fine lines 


| of his features; but the hard thinker has an 





admirable sculptor at work, keeping his fine 
lines in repair, and constantly going over his 
face to improve the original design.” 

Surely the Christian has reason above all oth- 
ers to be “not slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” He is in the serv- 
ice of a Master who gives him for his wages 
an eternal inheritance; whose glories the mind 
can not even conceive. O, how the zeal and 
earnestness of many of God’s faithful servants 
rebukes the lukewarmness of those who, like the 
Church of Ephesus, have “left their first love!” 
Of the saintly Rutherford it was said, “Such 
was his unwearied assiduity and diligence, that 
he seemed to pray constantly, to preach con- 
stantly, to catechise constantly, and to visit the 
sick, exhorting from house to house, teaching in 
the schools, fitting young men for the ministry, 
and yet withal to write as much as if he had 
been constantly shut up in his study.” No 
wonder the death of such a man should be de- 
scribed as “like the coronation of a king.” 

The noble John Wesley, for over fifty years, 
performed an amount of labor in the service of 
his Master, which, to common workers, seems 
almost incredible, and is perhaps unparalleled in 
the Church’s history. He preached nearly every 
day from two to four sermons, besides giving 
numberless exhortations, and aiding in many 
meetings where he did not preside. He traveled 
over four thousand miles a year, stopping some- 
times by the wayside to make his dinner of 
blackberries, because the people for whose good 
he was working had not the hospitality to pro- 
vide him a better; yet thanking the Lord for 
even such a provision for his wants. With all 
his other arduous labors, he found leisure to 
prepare many valuable works for publication. 
At a low estimate his sermons alone must have 
exceeded over forty thousand. Every day’s 
duties were carefully marked out beforehand, 
and his success was no doubt largely due to his 
exactness in following such plans. 

All can not be Wesleys, but all ean perform 
faithfully the humbler duties that every hour 
brings with it. Any thing more than we can 
perform is not duty. Yet who can conscien- 
tiously answer with regard to a day that is 
past, “I have done what I could?” 

A systematic division of time is almost indis- 
pensable to its proper improvement. Many have 
found it an excellent plan to keep a little slate 
at hand, and every evening write down upon it 
the duties they wish to perform next day, and 
the order they desire to follow. These plans 
will often be interfered with by unavoidable 
interruptions, especially in a woman’s every- 
day life; yet with all that I do not doubt that 
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| every week by following such a system. 
| too, it is a satisfaction every day to look back 
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any one can accomplish at least a third more 
Then, 


and see exactly what we have accomplished; 
we gain from it new strength and courage for 
the next day’s duties. This plan saves us many 
idle, listless minutes, and even hours, wondering 
what we had best do next, for here the work is 
all laid out before us. 

Nothing is unimportant which helps us to 
improve this priceless gift on which our ever- 
lasting destiny depends. 

Let us begin at once—this very hour—to 
“redeem the time,” remembering that very soon 
all our opportunities of improvement and use- 
fulness here on earth will have passed away. 
“We shall return no more to our house, neither 
shall our place know us any more.” 
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BY DAVID CREAMER. 





Interview with the Pilgrim—His Health—Walks to 
Church—Uses Tobacco—Cheerful and Devotional— 
Interest in matters of the Church—Rev. J. Wells— 
Antislavery —Loves the Union—Harry Dorsey 
Gough, of Perry Hall—Gen. Ridgley, of Hampton— 
Rev. Dr. Sargent—Present state of Perry Hall— 
The Pilgrim. 


N the afternoon of Thursday, December 12, 

1861, in company with our friend B., we 
visited the venerable Henry Smith, of the Bal- 
timore Conference, now nearly ninety-three 
years of age, at his humble but happy home in 
Hookstown, Baltimore county, four and a half 
miles from the city of Baltimore. “ Pilgrim’s 
Rest,” the name of Mr. Smith’s residence, has 
long been familiar with the readers of our 
Church periodicals, and the author's exceedingly- 
interesting volume published in 1848, entitled 
“Recollections and Reflections of an Old Itin- 
erant.” As the venerable writer still continues 
occasionally to enrich Methodist history by his 
valuable contributions, it is desirable that a new 
edition of his work should be issued, containing 
a complete series of his letters to the present 
time. 

We had the pleasure of finding both Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith in good health. She is ten years 
younger than her husband. On our arrival he 
was employed in his garden, and on being sent 
for entered the house so quickly and actively as 
to surprise us, although Mrs. Smith had just 
informed us that he was still able to use his 
hoe and scythe. We noticed there was a slight 





His hearing is becoming dull, which makes it 
necessary when conversing with him to sit near 
and speak louder than usual. His sight also 
has been failing for the last five or six years, 
but he can still read his large-type Testament 
“by a strong candle-light” without glasses, 
Fifteen years ago, after wearing spectacles thirty- 
five years, he received his second sight, which 
remained good for ten years, when it began to 
fail, but he has never resumed the use of 
glasses, 

His appetite is good, and he relishes his 
food. He usually drinks two “dishes” of 
coffee for breakfast, and one of weak tea for 
supper. More than this, especially if the tea 
be strong, interrupts his rest. He sleeps well 
from seven to eight hours, which is more than 
he required in his younger years. He also 
takes a short nap immediately after dinner, 
while sitting in his chair. He said he had 
heard this course objected to, but he had never 
experienced any injury from it. To him it cer- 
tainly has been beneficial. Such also was the 
experience and testimony of Mr. Wesley in the 
latter years of his life. 

When young he was afflicted with nearly all 
the common maladies, including small-pox; 
since middle life he had had the cholera, and 
during much of his life he had suffered from 
rheumatism, but from all these he was now 
happily exempt. His only suffering at present 
is the debility consequent upon old age. In 
fact, he said, “I have better health now than I 
enjoyed forty or fifty years ago.” This he at- 
tributed principally to daily exercise in the open 
air, and working in his field, or “lot” as he 
called it, and garden. A similar course he 
strongly recommended to all young ministers, 
and was confident that if generally pursued the 
result would be like that in his own case, es- 
pecially in regard to physical vigor. Traveling 
large and laborious circuits and districts when 
young, and daily open-air exercise and labor 
when old, had raised him from a delicate dys- 
peptic youth to the aged veteran we now be- 
held him. 

After what has been said of father Smith’s 
physical ability, it will not be surprising to 
know that he walks to Church, which is near 
his residence, and about the neighborhood to 
the distance of half a mile, without enduring 
distressing fatigue. He does not now preach, 
having desisted from pulpit labors for about one 
year only, but he continues to encourage and 
edify his brethren by his presence, his prayers, 
and the relation of his Christian experience in 


tottering in his gait, and that he walked with | love-feast and the usual meetings of the Church. 


great carefulness without the aid of a cane.! In reply to a question from brother B., if he 
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used tobacco, “ Yes,” said he, “I have used it 
for sixty-five years, and still do so occasionally. 
When I read or write I chew a small portion, 
and it rouses my energies. If I abstain for 
three or four days my spirits flag and I become 
dull. But,” he added, “my advice to young 
preachers is, not to use tobacco,” 

In relation to something that was said which 

made the remarks appropriate, he observed that 
during his long life he had had frequent oppor- 
tunities of proving the correctness of the old 
adage which he learned in his Dilworth Spell- 
ing-Book: “Young folks think old folks fools, 
but old folks know young ones to be fools.” 
This, however, was not expressed in a captious 
or censorious manner, but, like all his remarks, 
in a meek and loving spirit, and merely for the 
purpose of indorsing its aptness and force. 
’ His whole conversation was characterized and 
seasoned by a fervor of devotion which was as 
delightful as it was remarkable. He said he 
thought he understood the true spiritual import 
of the apostle’s injunction—“ Rejoice evermore. 
Pray without ceasing. In every thing give 
thanks: for this is the will of God concerning 
you.” Ever since the year 1806, when he trav- 
eled the circuit on which he now lives, under 
all circumstances, he could say with the Psalm- 
ist, “My heart-is fixed, O God, my heart is 
fixed: I will sing and give praise.” He said 
when Christians ceased to grow in grace and in 
the knowledge and love of God, they might well 
begin to fear that all was not right. The duties 
of religion would then become uphill work. 
When he first joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, seventy-two years ago, he adopted for 
his motto, “ Holiness to the Lord,” and a set of 
rules in accordance therewith for the govern- 
ment of his conduct, and those early resolu- 
tions, said he, have been a benefit to me all 
through my life. 

He had recently received a visit from Bishop 
Ames, which had proved very comforting to 
him; and he was in hope that Bishop Simpson, 
during his late visit to Baltimore, would also 
find time to call on him, but in this he was 
disappointed. He seems very fond of the com- 
pany of his religious friends, and nothing ap- 
pears to have greater charms for him than mat- 
ters connected with the early heroes and history 
of his beloved Methodism, with which he is so 
familiar, and in which he himself has borne so 
great a share. He said, so far as he knew or 
eould ascertain, the Rev. Joshua Wells was the 
oldest, and himself the next oldest living min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
world; he being in his ninety-third year since 
the 23d of April last, and father Wells in his 


ninety-eighth since the Oth of the present month, 
December, 1861. And it is a singular coinci- 
dence, that Mr. Wells was the preacher in 
charge of the circuit on which Mr. Smith lived 
when he received license to preach; and now 
after a lapse of almost seventy years, and at 
the great age of nearly a century, they find 
themselves residents of the same county, within 
four or five miles of each other. Father Wells, 
however, we are sorry to say, though free from 
acute pains, and blessed with a good degree of 
health, considering his extreme age, is blind and 
verging toward second childhood. Both of these 
good men, like the Father of his Country, are 
childless, but both are surrounded by many de- 
voted friends and domestic comforts. 

Father Smith was born in Frederick county, 
Maryland, April 23, 1769. He was converted 
when twenty years of age, and entered the Bal- 
timore Conference as a traveling preacher in 
August, 1793. In the Fall of 1795, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Asbury, he went as a mission- 
ary or pioneer to Kentucky, where, and in the 
great West, he remained nearly eight years, en- 
during many and great hardships in planting 
Methodism, till the Spring of 1803, when he 
returned to Maryland, and reéntered the Balti- 
more Conference, of which he still remains a 
member. He has always held, and maintained 
by mouth and pen, the antislavery sentiments 
of this old Conference, and hence has always 
been loyal to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
“T have been,” said he, “an antislavery man 
for more than seventy years,” and it is well 
known that he disapproves of the course of the 
Conference at its last session in Virginia. Aware 
of these facts, but never having heard his opin- 
ion of the present wicked rebellion, we were 
desirous to know it, although we had no mis- 
giving as to its character. We were not kept 
long in suspense. As soon as the current of 
discourse set in that direction, he broke forth in 
a sublime strain of loyal and patriotic senti- 
ment in relation to the integrity and perpetuity 
of the national Union. He thought the war 
was the foul work of Northern and Southern 
demagogues and disappointed politicians; he did 
not believe the Union would be divided, but 
that it would be reunited again, and the Gov- 
ernment become stronger than ever. He be- 
lieved there was a long future and a bright ca- 
reer of usefulness and glory in reservation for 
our beloved country; that in the providence of 
God it is destined not only to be a great and 
happy nation, but a beacon and a blessing to 
the other nations of the world. 





At the time of our visit he was engaged in 
| writing a letter for the Western Christian Ad- 
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vocate, but he could write but little at a sitting, 
and it might be some time before it would be 
finished. This letter we shall look for with 
much interest, as father Smith will doubtless 
embrace the opportunity of uttering some whole- 
some truths in relation to the present condition 
of the Church, the nation, and the Southern 
rebellion. For a long time, he said, his prayer 
had been that he might leave the world during 
a great revival of the work of God; but it now 
seemed probable that he should depart in the 
midst of a civil war. We hope not, and that 
his prayer, which must be acceptable to God, 
will yet be granted, and that his last days may 
be cheered by seeing many precious souls added 
to the Church. 

In the Fall of 1806 Mr. Smith became ac- 
quainted with Harry Dorsey Gough, Esq., the 
wealthy proprietor of “ Perry Hall”—an extens- 
ive and beautiful country Summer residence in 
Baltimore county, about twelve miles north-east 
of the city of Baltimore. Unless “Hampton,” 
the seat of General Ridgley, Mr. Gough’s broth- 
er-in-law, is an exception, Perry Hall at that 
time probably was the largest and most elegant 
private residence in the State. Its situation 
was upon elevated ground in the midst of an 
estate of three thousand acres, surrounded by a 
circle of Lombardy poplars, which stood like 
giant sentinels for its protection, and in the 
language of Mr. Smith, “it could be seen afar 
off.” No wonder, when approaching “that great 
house” for the first time “in company with 
Daniel Hitt, oar presiding elder, sister Betsey 
Carman, and others,” he should feel “some 
strange sensations,” for that house was alike 
the resort of the edite, of the learned and wealthy 
of the county and State, and the humble Meth- 
odist minister and follower of Christ. Two of 
those visitors became Governors of Maryland— 
Ridgley and Howard—one the brother, the 
other the nephew by marriage of Mrs. Gough. 
But most wonderful of all, the rich proprietor 
of that house was himself a Methodist local 
preacher. Mr. Smith’s first interview with Mr. 
Gough, we think, was not much calculated te 
relieve his strange sensations. It is thus rela- 
ted: “We preached at Isaac Walton’s in what 
might be called a log-cabin. I have not for- 
gotten my first visit to that society. When the 
hour for preaching drew near Mr. Gough rode 
up on horseback, and his family in a coach 
drawn by four splendid white horses. Some of 
this was new to me. I had preached in many 
a log-cabin, and had often seen people come to 
meeting in their buckskin hunting-shirts and 
moccasins, and often barefooted; but never be- 
fore had I seen people drive up in a coach and 





four to hear a backwoods preacher in a log- 
cabin.” One might well fear for the poor 
preacher under such circumstances; but let us 
hear the conclusion of his account: “I gave 
out my text, ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters,’ ete.; and the good Spirit of 
the Lord descended upon us like showers of 
rain upon the mown grass. All were in tears; 
and Mr. Gough and his wife took these poor 
people by the hand with great cordiality, and 
rejoiced with and over them.” Such was the 
beginning of Methodism in this part of Mary- 
land. 

The family at Perry Hall, including servants, 
was very large, and all the members were every 
morning and evening summoned by a bell to 
prayers in the chapel attached to the house. 
Father Smith says he has seen as many as fifty 
thus assembled. Mr. and Mrs. Gough were 
members of the first class established in Balti- 
more, and firm friends of Bishop Asbury, who 
always made Perry Hall his home when in that 
part of the country. Mr. Smith’s first reception 
here was very satisfactory. For some reason 
on this occasion evening devotion was held in 
the parlor, and after prayer there was great so- 
lemnity, and Mr. Smith “was led to talk a lit- 
tle on the excellency of religion and the beauty 
of holiness.” Many wept, including Mr. Gough. 
“ After I was done,” says he, “he came to me, 
and took my hand in both his, and expressed 
himself pleased; and from that hour I felt my- 
self at home at Perry Hall.” The ministrations 
of Mr. Smith were made a special blessing to 
Mr. Gough, and he devotes two letters of his 
“Recollections” to his intercourse with this ex- 
cellent and pious family. After the death of 
Mr. Gough, in 1808, he continued, at her earnest 
request, to make Mrs. Gough’s house his home 
when in Baltimore city or county, as long as 
she lived. During one of his visits he was 
taken sick with typhus fever, and was so ill 
that the family physician, Dr. Brown, said to 
Mrs. Gough, “ Madam, I fear you will lose your 
friend.” But his time was not yet, and he re- 
covered. After the Doctor had announced to 
Mrs. Gough that her friend would die, she im- 
mediately retired to private devotion and prayed 
for his life. While thus engaged she received a 
powerful manifestation of the Divine favor, and 
an assurance that the sick minister would not 
die. This impression she forthwith communica- 
ted in full confidence to Mr. Smith. In his 
“Recollections” father Smith refrains from nar- 
rating this interesting incident, but communica- 
ted the facts to us during our visit. What a 
beautiful and striking attestation is the example 
of this holy woman of the truth of St. James: 
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“And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gough, though frequently men- 
tioned in the journals and letters of Bishop 
Asbury and the older ministers, are not as well 
known at this day as they deserve to be. We 
hope the time is not far distant when the Meth- 
odist Church, but not that Church alone, will 
be tavored with such an account of them as 
their estimable characters deserve. The indi- 
vidual who should discharge this pious duty 
might easily be named. Will he perform it? 
His collection of portraits, relics, and documents 
of this interesting family are invaluable, and 
excellent historical data. The biography of Mrs. 
Gough especially, who outlived her husband 
many years, would prove a rich gift to the re- 
ligious world. Of these pious people father 
Smith writes: “She was truly cast down,” on 
account of the death of her husband, “but not 
destroyed; mournful, yet rejoicing in hope of a 
reunion in a better world. She told me her 
dear Mr. Gough often shouted glory to God on 
his dying bed, and made a most triumphant exit 
out of a world of sorrow and pain into a world of 
light and glory.” Of her he says: “Taking Mrs. 
Gough for all and all, she certainly was a Chris- 
tian of a high grade. Always plain in dress; 
plain yet dignified in her manners; a decided 
Methodist, but a lover of good people of every 
denomination, she set an example worthy of 
imitation. To me she was like a mother for 
many years; and I think myself honored to be 
permitted to recall and record her example.” 

Mrs. Gough was sister to the wealthy Gereral 
Ridgley, of Hampton, four of whose daughters 
were zealous Methodists, as was also Mrs. 
Gough’s only child, a daughter, who became 
the wife of James Carroll, Esq., a very wealthy 
gentleman. A granddaughter of this gentle- 
man, and daughter of the Hon. James Carroll, 
of Baltimore, still living, married the excellent 
and eloquent Thomas B. Sargent, D. D., of the 
Baltimore Conference, thus keeping Methodism 
in this wealthy family to the present day. But 
he is the only representative, the Carroll and 
Ridgley families being Episcopalians. 

Of Mrs. Carroll, Dr. Sargent’s mother-in-law, 
who was a daughter of General Ridgley, Mr. 
Smith says, “She was one of the excellent of 
the earth, and a true-hearted Methodist. She 
was not only a mother in her family, but a 
mother in Israel.” Her brother, the present 
proprietor of “ Hampton,” still keeps up the old 
style of “a coach and four.” 

A few months ago, accompanied by the Rev. 


G. Haven, of the New England Conference, the | 


writer visited the sites, only a few miles apart, 


of Cokesbury College and Perry Hall, both of 
which “stately edifices,” with their chapels and 
“Church-going bells,’ were burned to the 
ground—the former seventy, the latter seven- 
teen years ago. Perry Hall has been rebuilt, 
but without the addition of the chapel and its 
former elegance; but like its predecessor, it can 
still be seen afar off. But, alas! it is shorn of 
much of its pristine grandeur and glory. The 
estate has been divided and sold, and now con- 
tains scarcely one-third of its original acres, and 
the “Hall” is occupied by a “stranger”—the 
agent of the present owner, William M. Mere- 
dith, Esq., of Philadelphia. Many of its tall 
sentinels, like those whom they once guarded, 
have disappeared, either from decay or design, 
and those that remain resemble the straggling 
remnant of a decimated regiment. We entered 
its spacious apartments, some of which were 
entirely empty, others used merely for granaries 
or store-rooms. The prestige of the past, ex- 
cept by the power of association, was scarcely 
realized. No voice of thanksgiving or praise 
greeted our ear or affected our heart; no life- 
giving influence stirred our inmost soul; but in 
place thereof, we were invited to partake of 
that which has power to destroy both soul and 
body. 

Father Smith is rather below the medium 
stature, but well proportioned, and his carriage 
is nearly as erect as when in the prime of life. 
He has a full suit of snow-white hair, which 
sits like a diadem of light upon a brow beau- 
tiful to behold. The portrait in his book, from 
the masterly pencil of Thomas Coke Ruckle, is 
a faithful portraiture of the aged pilgrim at the 
time it was taken, and still much resembles 
him. In his habit he is exceedingly neat, and 
when his extreme age is regarded, his appear- 
ance is remarkable. When sent for on our ar- 
rival, he came into the house immediately, with- 
out any other preparation than the removal of 
a cap, which we suppose he usually wears out 
of doors when at home. A more perfect union 
of sanctified temper and refined deportment we 
have never seen. He is certainly the finest ex- 
ample of an aged Christian gentleman any where 
to be found. 

Having finished our meager sketch, we shall 
conclude in the words of our companion in pil- 
grimage—the son of a pioneer of Methodism in 
the State of Maine, who met in General Con- 
ference with Mr. Smith as early as 1808. “For 
many years,” says he, “I have desired an in- 
terview with my father’s old friend, of whom I 
had heard and read so much, but never seen. 


And I am not disappointed; I am more than 
It 





| satisfied—gratified, strengthened, blessed. 
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was one of the most profitable seasons of my 
life, that hour’s conversation with the good old 
patriarch. At first I felt some embarrassment 
for fear we might weary him, but he at once 
relieved us, pressed us to prolong our stay, and 
continued to warm up and grow more interest- 
ing and communicative to the end of our visit. 
Strong common-sense, cheerfulness, and hopeful- 
ness about the Church and the nation charac- 
terized every word and look. No murmuring, 
no desponding, no croaking, but practical wis- 
dom, soundness, and goodness were developed 
with child-like simplicity in all his utterances.” 

After prayer, at the request of father Smith, 
by brother B., to which both he and his aged 
companion frequently responded, we concluded 
our most delightful pilgrimage to Pilgrim's 
Rest. 


—co ooo 


SOME OF THE LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 
“Grim war 
Oft dashes down in its resistless path 
The hoar abuses that defy reform. 
The restless soul 
Still chafes against its bondage, points the way 
That leads to freedom, but the sword alone 
Makes good the dreams that else would but betray. | 
We toil: we win 
Or lose, our people bleed: yet slow and far 
The mighty cause of man presses ever on.” 


\ HILE it would be idle, at the present stage 
of the civil war now upon us, to attempt 
any estimate of the strictly-political results 
likely to flow from it, it will yet, I apprehend, 
require a no very wide observation of, or search- 
ing scrutiny into passing events to discover 
ample evidence that in other and quite import- 
ant respects it is already proving a great, a de- 
cided national blessing—is proving disciplinary 
in its character, hence salutary in its effects. 
War, in itself, is always terrible. Its visage 
ever is very grim and dark. The mere an- 
nouncement of the word suggests at once the 
most wild and terrific scenery—“ the glittering 
march of armies and the revelry of the camp; 
the shrieks, the groans, the blasphemies, and all 
horrors of the battle-field, the desolation of the 
harvest and the burning cottage; the storm, the 
sack, and the ruin of cities; lands, once beauti- 
ful and rich in the flowers and fruits of a peace- 
ful culture, stained with blood and blackened 
with fire; the energies of the nation weighed 
down as by the hand of death, and the country 
filled with the lamentations of disconsolate wid- 





ows and orphans.” Such, in its incidents, is 


lesions 





war, even in its best estate. The atrocity of 
such sanguinary strife is materially aggravated 
when of a domestic nature. So long as the con- 
tending parties are situated somewhat asunder, 
are of different nationalities, and are compara- 
tively unknown to each other, the business is in 
some degree relieved of its hardest and harshest 
features—of much of its intrinsic inhumanity 
and barbarity. But when men, born, bred, edu- 
cated, and baptized together, become incited to 
sheath their swords in each other’s bosoms; when 
sons can turn against and apply the knife to 
their own father’s throats; when we behold our 
lakes, rivers, seas, blushing literally with the 
blood, and our every mountain-top become an 
altar for the sacrifice of those who once were 
brothers, how shocking, how appalling! 
Yet war is not always an unmixed, an un- 
mitigated calamity. War, quoth Joanna Baillie, 
“War is honorable 

In those who do their native rights maintain— 

In those whose swords an iron barrier are 

Between the lawless spoiler and the weak.” 


War is an unmitigated calamity only as it seeks 
to subvert truth, and in its stead establish either 
a reign of terror or a despotism. Waged to es- 
tablish a principle, to vindicate the rights of 
human nature, to burst the bonds of an odious 
aristocracy, or defend a beneficent government 
against the assaults of malignant traitors, it 
may not only be justifiable, necessary, and right, 
but also work out an unspeakable grandeur of 
result. Like the discipline of physic or of the 
rod, it may be grievous for the present, but in 
the end may yield, and most abundantly, the 
“peaceable fruits of righteousness”—a terrible 
tonic, the difficulty to be combated, may yet 
have become so chronic and deep-seated that 
no other remedy could ever effectually medicine 
to its cure—could ever thoroughly purge and 
cleanse the patient of his disease. 

First. We venture to affirm that it has broken 
the scepter, at least for a generation, of profes- 
sional demagogism in this country. 

No longer than a year ago this country was 
infested and disgraced beyond any other per- 
haps upon the face of the earth by swarms of 
professional politicians, placemen, demagogues— 
men in whose estimation all legislation was but 
one vast lobby, and whose highest ambition was 
to turn corruption to their own personal ad- 
vantage. 

These miserables, whether on the Northern or 
Southern side, made it their principal business 
to begin with, to drive all legislative and Con- 
gressional business from its legitimate halls, into 
devious and procrastinating by-paths, that by 
frequent and interminable speech-making for 
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Buncombe, their office should be duly magnified 
abroad and occasion afforded for a glorification 
of their devotion to party on the part of the 
local press at home. 

All this, however, were comparatively harm- 
less and innocent contrasted with those deeds 
of darkness yet to be unfolded and set down to 
the account of this vile brood by the faithful 
historian of our times. Concerning them we 
might most pertinently exclaim, in the indignant 
language of Tully against Catiline and his un- 
principled crew, “What brand of baseness is 
not stamped upon their life! What disgraceful 
circumstance is wanting to fill up the measure 
of their infamy! From what licentiousness have 
their eyes, from what atrocity have their hands, 
from what iniquity of any description or lustful 
excess in any direction have they ever ab- 
stained?’* By their prodigality and reckless 
speculation—say, rather, by their peculation and 
robbery they impoverished the nation; by their 
commercial and political dishonesty they de- 
bauched the public mind; by their treachery, 
violence, and fraud they involved the country 
in a most gigantic, murderous, internecine war— 
and stand, therefore, before the nation and high 
heaven to-day as the guilty perpetrators of a 
crime, in propitiation for which the young, the 
fair, the innocent, the brave of our land are, by 
almost countless hecatombs, offering themselves 
up on the altar of their nation’s safety and their 
country’s honor.t But where now is this ras- 
cally, godless crew of whom we speak ?—these 
men of froth and of wind—these heroes of the 
stump and the bar-room? Their scepter has 
departed from them. Before the great storm of 
the times they have gone down, it is to be 
hoped, 

“To the vile dust from whence they sprung,” 
certainly 


“Unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” 


leaving little behind save the evidences of their 
manifold wickedness and crimes. It is true that 
now and then, as in the case of that trembling, 
rattle-jointed peace movement of late, a faint 
effort at recovery is attempted. But with what 
results? Where now is our so-called and 





*M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratio Prima in L. Catilinam. 
Cap. vi. 

ft The average age of our troops, it is said, is about 
twenty-five years. Great numbers of them are not 
yet of sufficient age to cast a vote. Ah, how many a 
mother has yielded up her darling, innocent boy, whom 
she shall yet mourn as slain—sacrificed—to save the 





country from the dangers that threaten and the perils 
that invest it in consequence of the black-hearted | 
treachery and infidelity of these rascally politicians! | 


boasted peace party? From the corner of irrev- 
erent weekly newspapers there answers a gay 
laugh and a merry stare somewhat to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


“The piece of a party called the party of peace, 
Like every thing else which deceases, 

Has gone where the wicked from troubling shall cease, 
For the party of peace is in pieces,” 


Hereafter, it is confidently believed, in commit- 
ting to men important public trusts, in casting 
about for reliable public leaders, the question to 
be asked will be, not who has been most de- 
voted to the interests of his party, but who, in 
the hour of her agony, has most faithfully— 
loyally served his country. 

Secondly. This civil war now upon us will 
tend to correct our ostentatious extravagance and 
our effeminacy. 

The haleyon days of ease in the past—days 
of our apparent prosperity—were, in reality, 
the days of our greatest peril—maturing our 
degeneracy, enervating the national character, 
undermining our moral principles, extinguishing 
our old-timed Puritan virtues—hastening the 
operation of those self-same fatal causes, covet- 
ousness, on the one hand, and prodigality and 
sensuality, on the other, which are said anciently 
to have undermined the foundations of Roman 
character and the Roman commonwealth long 
before ambitious and all-conquering Cesar led 
his legions across the Rubicon. This mighty 
blast of war, though somewhat rudely, is yet 
effectually awakening us to a nobler, sterner 
manhood—giving us nobler passions, infusing 
into our nature grander energies, lifting us from 
the mire and rot of prosperity, deepening and 
intensifying our love of principle, of duty, of 
manliness, and of true glory. In a word, it is 
teaching us there is something higher to live 
for than simply to eat, drink, and sleep and 
dress; that there is something better deserving 
the occupation of our powers than merely selfish 
gratification or the indulgence of an inglorious 
ease. With the possibility of once more becom- 
ing heroic, we have become sensible of the fact 
that to suffer—to die even, if necessary, for a 
good cause were infinitely more desirable than 
that peace or prosperity purchased only at the 
expense of our manliness and self-respect, to be 
enjoyed only at the expense of national disinte- 
gration or national dishonor. 

Nor are these results confined to the sterner 
sex alone. 

“The maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 


With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 


One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
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Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As ever dewed the field of glory. 





| The wife who girds the husband’s sword, 
| "Mid little ones who weep of wonder, 
| And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
| Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 

Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While on her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God, 
To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on freedom’s field of honor 


ag 


And how many such a noble maid, heroic 
wife, and faithful patriot mother has this year 
of trial, of suffering, of self-sacrifice disclosed! 
Heretofore we have loved our women because 
of their beawty, gentleness, or their virtue. They 
have now displayed themselves heroic and no- 
ble, devoted and patriotic, and thus evince their 
claims to a deeper love, to a more ardent ad- 
miration. 

No, no, the heroism, hardships, patience, nor 
more the honors connected with this notable 
trial of our strength, are, by any means, con- 
fined to the male sex alone. On either hand, as 
Achilles, on hearing the bugle blast, stripped 
from himself the female garments in which he 
had been disguised, and in obedience to the 
manly spirit beating within him, seized the ar- 
mor lying beside him; so we, responsive to 
this rude, fierce, terrible blast of war, have 
promptly put aside our foppishness, extrava- 
gance, and effeminacy, and in obedience to the 
manly and womanly spirit, not yet by any 
means extinct in our bosoms, are learning to 
act the noble part of men and women; 


“ High-minded men— 
Men who know their duties, but who know 
Their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” 


Thirdly. Certainly not the least of the bene- 
fits of the war will be that true freedom of 
speech and freedom of opinion, which, in both 
pulpit and press, has, in this country, been for 

| a long time quite unknown, 

| Our present condition, it may be safely af- 
| firmed, shows the danger of endeavoring to sup- 
| press any discussion in times of peace. Our 
swift nation seemed to have become infatuated 
| with the notion that to avoid danger it had 
| only to plunge its head into the sand. We are 





learning at length that we shall have quite 
enough to do to take care of ourselves with 
both eyes wide open; that in a free country, 
that which can not be freely discussed ought 
not to be endured. 

Having become commercially, politically, ec- 
clesiastically allied with a form of iniquity once 
known and denounced as the “execrable sum 
of all villainies,” both pulpit and press stood 
silent and dumb in its presence. An inveterate 
attachment and a base subservience to party 
had so far blinded the eyes and prejudiced the 
minds of men in reference to the atrocity of the 
gigantic national crime to which they were 
abettors—a crime, flinging its fearful shadow 
over the whole land, chilling not only our pat- 
riotism, our philanthropy, but also our religion, 
and from whose guilty covert at length treason, 
rebellion, and war have come forth to desolate 
our prosperity and threaten the very life of this 
nation—so utterly purblind, I say, had become 
the mass of the people in regard to the true 
character of this issue, through prejudice, and 
through hatred for such as would not make 
their prjnciples in this matter subservient to 
their own selfish interests, that any attempt at 
an exposure of the nature and results of this 
great national sin—any attempt at a revelation 
of the oppression, cruelty, rapacity, barbarism, 
and ferocious insolence—of the elements of pub- 
lic, social, and domestic demoralization begotten, 
fostered, and becoming increasingly and fear- 
fully prevalent under the auspices of slavery— 
any allusion even to the deeds of darkness com- 
mitted in high places under the covering of this 
overshadowing iniquity, was received at once 
with an almost universal howl of execration. 
Men who had “given up to party what was 
meant for mankind,” who loved slavery more 
tenderly, more fondly, than even their own fam- 
ilies, denounced in unmeasured terms the jour- 
nal that ventured to question the pretensions 
of that institution, and heaped the vilest and 
most insolent abuse upon the man who, in 
God’s name, faithfully bore witness against this 
great crime. For long years we had cowered 
under this frown of the despot—the slave- 
power—our guilty silence meantime allowing 
the monster aforesaid at length to plunge us 
into a murderous civil war, in the humiliation 
and under the blighting influence of which we 
are now suffering, and must still suffer proba- 
bly for these many years to come. 

But we have reason to believe that at length 
these ignoble chains are pretty much stripped 
off—that hereafter no insane cry of “abolition- 
ism” or “political preaching” shall deter honest 
and earnest men from a bold, fearless promul- 
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gation of the truth. Finding his living witnesses 
silent against this great wrong, God himself 
has spoken, revealing, by one bold master- 
stroke, its hideousness so effectually, that, on the 
one hand, people are compelled to confront and 
recognize it, and on the other, men are daring 
themselves to take up and re-preach the lesson. 
The same breath of the Almighty that is shiver- 
ing the scepter of our great American Dagon, is 
likewise dissolving the fetters, not only from the 
limbs of 4,000,000 human chattels, but also from 
the American pulpit and the American press. 
Listen to the following utterances from one of 
the most conservative religious journals of the 
city of New York, and one whose denunciations 
of “political preaching” have heretofore been 
neither few nor sparing, and decide whether the 
world be not moving: 

“Some time since Dr. Rice preached and pub- 
lished six very able sermons on slavery, show- 
ing, by Scriptural citations, what opinions his 
hearers ought to entertain, and what he main- 
tained respecting the institution. Were the 
moral relations of slavery then, or are they 
now, dependent upon the changing passions of 
political parties? If the Bible throws any light 
on the nature and character of slavery, must 
ministers refuse to walk and preach in that light 
because factions, great and small, have turned 
slavery into a bone of political contention? 

“Polygamy and caste are civil institutions in 
India. Shall the missionary refrain from dis- 
cussing them in their moral bearings and rela- 
tions, because he can not settle what the civil 
effect would be were they broken up? Or take 
the law of the Sabbath. A multitude of adopted 
citizens have made this a political question. Is 
the preacher’s mouth, therefore, closed? 

* * + « . * 

“It is our belief and conviction that the 
Church and her ministry ought to carry religion 
and morality into politics, and not permit polit- 
ical considerations to control and dominate relig- 
tous opinions and conduct, In the present con- 
dition of our country it will be hard, indeed, to 
convince the ministry of the Gospel in the loyal 
States that they must not preach on the thir- 
teenth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
because certain politicians in the South have 
been Calhounized into rebellion; and we are 
sorry that Dr. Rice advises silence in the pulpit, 
when the very stones are crying out against the 
horrible enormity of that crime which Southern 
passions have endeavored to perpetuate—a crime 
conclusive of every sin, and pregnant with mis- 
chiefs, whose demoralizing influence no pen can 
portray.” 

All hail, then, auspicious morn! so long prayed 





and waited for by earnest men, when it may 
be said of us once more at least, here at the 
North, not only that 


“Here dwells no castled lord or cabined slave, 
But thoughts and tongues, as well as hands, are free.” 


Let us make haste, now, to use our newly- 
found freedom, not licentiously, recklessly, but 
judiciously, earnestly, conscientiously. We live 
in a time when God’s purposes are ripening 
fast. Let us aid them. Public opinion forms, 
shifts, advances at a “double quick.” We must 
shape, embody it. We see a new time forming, 
new ideas rising, new reforms blooming. It re- 
mains for us to give them voice. The people 
are listening. Ours perhaps may be the “right 
word in the right place.” Then let us think 
nobly, write rapidly, every man laying hand to 
the work, and freely, fully, earnestly, fearlessly 
uttering the faith that is in him. Remember 
that ours is one of those few formative or trans- 
ition periods in the history of nations big with 
future destiny; that consequently every letter 
printed in these times takes its place, so to 
speak, in history; that the forgotten comment 
of the moment may rise up in after years and 
be honored as preéminently the word fitly spo- 
ken; that the day is coming when, in the lan- 
guage of another, “the songs and sentences of 
this great struggle will be garnered up into lit- 
erary treasures, pass into household words, and 
confer honor upon the children of those who 
penned them.” Certainly now is the time to 
develop American character, to give the lie to 
the English boast uttered some years ago in a 
transatlantic review, that the American nation 
were “rotten before they were ripe,” by show- 
ing the world the treasures of life, strength and 
originality, as well as heroism, this country con- 
tains. Beautifully has another said, “Beyond 
the old conventional belles-lettres and sesthetic 
scholarship which limited us in times of peace, 
lies a fair land, a wilderness, it may be, but 
one bearing beautiful, unknown flowers, and 
strange but golden fruits.” Bring them in. 
They are all well worthy of a garden. Let 
them be transplanted. Verily are we not upon 
the eve of wonderful events? Do we not already 
hear the instruments tuning on every hand for 
the eternal jubilee? Let us help it. 

Fourthly. We have learned, or are learning, 
respect for government—too little felt before. 
In one way or another we are all becoming 
conscious of a national life—of a new affection 
for our institutions—of a deeper, more solemn 
sense of the importance, the necessity of stable 
forms of government in order to our future 
greatness and usefulness as a nation. Now, 
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with this new realization of a national life, this 
growing attachment to old forms and to first 
principles, a growing sense of the danger con- 
nected with the unsettling of the foundations of 
society, we have a new realization of the ne- 
cessity, the majesty, the power, sweep, and sanc- 
tity of law. 

Fifthly. But immediately connected with this, 
as were eminently proper, our views of justice, 
likewise, are being corrected and quickened. 

While government is obviously entitled to 
our profound respect, to our most reverent re- 
gard, it is not to be idolized, blindly worshiped, 
but it is rather to be esteemed in proportion as 
it recognizes the rights of man and the right- 
eousness of Christ. Practically, there has been 
for some years past, in our political circles, a 
growing dislike for justice—for strict, impartial, 
essential justice. The will of the majority, 
though a lawless, godless despotism—the will 
of the majority in utter disregard of any ab- 
stract principles of justice or equity, had come 
to be regarded the highest, the only law. The 
public conscience had become lulled to sleep; 
nay, was fast getting seared as with a hot iron. 
The most high-handed outrages, if only perpe- 
trated with the sanction of a legislative provi- 
sion, or under the cover of the Constitution, 
however crushing to humanity, were uniformly 
winked at. Expediency, not justice, seemed to 
have become the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment. But now, under the pressure of this 
retributive and disciplinary dispensation, the 
sordid buyers and sellers, who have usurped 
and polluted its most sacred seats, are being 
driven from our sanctuary, and the ark of the 
Lord restored to its own resting-place; old po- 
litical parties are giving away. Party watch- 
words and party ties no longer bind the con- 
sciences, blind the judgments, or determine the 
political conduct of men as of yore. Men are 
beginning somewhat to think and act for them- 
selves, and to feel after surer foundations than 
the mere arbitrary will of a majority. The in- 
terests of freedom, the rights of human nature, 
the great principle of universal justice, are be- 
ginning to occupy public consideration and agi- 
tate the public heart. The people are rapidly 
tending toward that point where they will dare 
to say, “Let justice be done though the heav- 
ens fall,” assured, however, that through no act 
of obedience to God will the heavens ever fall, 
but, on the contrary, that in the language of 
another, “every act of justice, nobly, heroically, 
frankly done, but adds another pillar to the 
skies, another link in that 


‘Golden, everlasting chain, 
Whose firm embrace holds heaven and earth and main.’” 





Finally, the fact is becoming universally pat- 
ent that we have been at ease heretofore only 
through unholy compromises with those things 
that constitute at once our peril and our shame; 
that our condition all along has been one in 
fact of suppressed war—slavery and the insolent 
hate of its abettors being, as one has said, “ war 
fossilized in our institutions;” that hence a few 
more years of such peace—of such ignoble sub- 
mission to the craft of slavery and the money- 
god together, must have paved the way for a 
national degradation so deep, so utter, so com- 
plete, as to have precluded the hope of any 
subsequent redemption. 

Hence the evident need of all that hath here- 
by come upon us—of this fearful purgation of 
fire and sword—this arrest, this terrible shaking 
to arouse us from our deadly lethargy, startle 
conscience to its long-neglected duty, and put 
us for all the future upon our guard, And 
hereby shall we live. We may be forced to 
labor, struggle, suffer sharply and long, but we 
shall be saved—shall come forth from these 
crucial fires purer men—a more righteous na- 
tion. We may encounter temporary disaster, 
but 


“Tf the tide ebbs 't is but to flow again, 
Fach fierce convulsion gains some vantage-ground. 
Man’s fettered limbs grow stronger, and his chain 
Falls, link by link, at each tumultuous bound.” 


Indeed, no great moral transformation comes 
but by tribulation. There is no royal road to 
reform. The path to excellence invariably lies 
through conflicts and distress. Carlyle never 
spoke more truly than when he remarks, “Re- 
form is never joyous, but grievous; no single 
man can reform himself without stern suffering 
and stern working; how much less can a nation 
of men! The serpent sheds not its old skin 
without rusty disconsolateness: he is not happy 
but miserable. Reforming of a nation is a terri- 
ble business.” Consider Russia, but yesterday 
strong in her heyday of despotism and abuse, 
rendered nearly about powerless and unstrung 
by her first installment of liberty and reform. 
The truth is, that in order to growth, progress, in 
a social and political, as well as in a moral and 
religious sense, we have to “take up our cross.” 
Whoso shall dare be just, wise, humane, con- 
scientious beyond the average of his cotempo- 
raries, will soon learn that he has brought not 
peace on earth, but a sword, and must, like the 
great Captain of our salvation, be made “ perfect 
through suffering.” Though himself the ac- 
credited and veritable Prince of peace and love, 
the course of that new and benignant civiliza- 
tion, which was inaugurated by Christ, may yet, 
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as another has well expressed it, “be tracked 
along the course of eighteen centuries in BLOOD— 
having had to wrestle fiercely, desperately for 
every victory it has won.” His own personal 
career, marked by a series of agonies and bloody 
sweat, was a fit type of the long, agonizing, 
and seemingly-endless struggle in which his 
cause has thus far been ever involved. Yet 
shall all this tribulation bear fruit. So shall 
ours, Nay, though the sacred, sorrowful life of 
Him we love and worship ended seemingly on 
the cross and in darkness, did it not still pass 
on through that very tribulation to its eternal 
glorification? So who shall say but that, al- 
though at present threatened with individual 
ruin and public calamity, through all this 
struggle, and trial, and pain, and sorrow, and 
gloom, we, too, are passing on to our eternal 
glorification? proving that, in a national as well 
as individual sense, 


“Through conflicts and distress 
The way to glory lies.” 


The experience of the past is such as to warrant 
us in indulging this hope. Where shall we look 
for more brilliant periods in history than that 
of Pericles in Athens, of the Medicis in Italy, 
of Louis XIV in France, and Elizabeth in En- 
gland? And yet these sprung not so much 
from the great men who then flourished, as 
from the mighty moral struggles immediately 
preceding them. Now, no careful observer can 
fail to become convinced that in this pres- 
ent struggle our own country is heaving with 
the throes and convulsions of a mighty moral 
transformation; that hence the darkness that at 
present invests our public affairs is but the nec- 
essary incident that stands connected with her 
development, politically speaking, into a “new 
heavens and new earth, wherein shall dwell 
righteousness.” Republican institutions, then, 
instead of compromising any thing of their 
wonted influence and glory, because of the 
present ordeal through which they are passing, 
will but be esteemed the more highly, because 
men have fought and died once more to vindi- 
cate and purify them. Law, liberty, and the 
rights of man will have received a new guar- 
antee of protection; while upon us will have 
descended the honor, though amidst tears and 
with the baptism of blood, of inaugurating a 
new and more glorious era for our country and 
humanity. 

Our past year’s experience, therefore, has by 
no means been in vain. Has it not, indeed, im- 
planted within us a national self-respect and 
developed a national character—compacting and 
nationalizing, by showing the value and neces- 





sity of a perfect union, what heretofore had 
been too much an unorganized medley? Has 
it not been the means of revealing to us our 
true friends abroad and our hitherto lurking 
but most bitter and malignant foes at home? 
Has it not dealt a death-blow to parleying, tem- 
porizing, compromising with iniquity? Has it 
not lessened the tenacious grasp of the Ameri- 
can people on the almighty dollar, and given 
us grand examples of heroism, which, like stars, 
light up the galaxy of heaven, and which, like 
the examples of Leonidas and of the gallant 
Switzer, shall for ages inspire posterity and in- 
cite to deeds of valor? 

Is it not elevating our thoughts and concep- 
tions of duty, bidding us anew remember the 
lives and sacrifices of our fathers, and by the 
side of their green graves, to pledge anew for 
freedom, and for God to live and die? 

Is it not producing the wide-spread and 
deeply-settled conviction that the life of this 
nation is still standing for a great truth, and 
because of that truth for which it stands and 
which permeates its organism, God will hold 
that life as sacred, and as such maintain it? 

Is it not disclosing the glorious fact that the 
same popular instinct, which originally determ- 
ined the form, and has ever since, in the main, 
determined the administration of this govern- 
ment, though opposed by an alien civilization, 
leading to social heresies, revolts, and finally civil 
war, is, nevertheless, still working at the popu- 
lar heart, and is destined to result yet in the 
amity, harmony, organization, and prosperity 
of the whole country? 

Nor is this all; I have reason to believe that 
this very year, this very retributive and re- 
demptive year, shall yet, through the wisely- 
directing hand of Providence, weave the web 
and woof of the winding-sheet of American 
slavery, as well as of the wedding-garment of 
UNION and LIBERTY, one and inseparable, now 
and forever. 

We have, it is true, commenced as yet no 
crusade direct against slavery, but the “stars in 
their courses” have. We have as yet aimed no 
well-directed blow at the “origin and main- 
spring of the rebellion,” but the almighty forces 
of God and nature are working together to crush 
it out for us. 

Events, like “John Brown’s soul,” with re- 
sistless tread, are “marching on”—‘ marching 
on.” Meanwhile let all the people, accepting 
the designs of the Almighty and acting up to 
their high sense of duty, catch up and with ex- 
ultation swell the glorious refrain, as sung by 
the stalwart sons of Massachusetts, 

“Glory, halleluiah—amen!” 
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BY PROF. 8. W. WILLIAMS, 


MONG my earliest lessons in natural history 

was one concerning the whale. And how I 
opened my eyes with amazement when [ learned 
that it was not a fish; that it belonged to the 
same class of animals as the ox; that it brought 
forth its young alive and suckled them with its 
own milk, and that there was no resemblance 
between it and fishes, except that it lived 
wholly in water! Nor was my wonder lessened 
when I found that, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous size, its throat was scarcely the dimen- 
sions of a man’s arm, and that its food must, 
therefore, be only the smallest creatures of the 
sea. The lesson is an interesting one, and will 
bear repetition. We have space, however, for 
only a brief outline, which we condense from 
the best works on natural history accessible 
to us. 

There are several varieties of whales, but the 
two principal ones are the Cachalot or sperma- 
ceti, and the Mysticete or Greenland whale. 
They are all distinguished by the conical, fish- 
like form of the body, covered with a black or 
spotted skin, smooth and naked, adapted for the 
medium in which they live, and by a layer of 
blubber or fat between the skin and muscles, 
varying in thickness, according to the species, 
from eight to twenty inches. Its use is to in- 
crease the buoyancy of the animal, to preserve 
the vital heat, and to protect against the enor- 
mous pressure of the water in the abysses of 
the ocean. In the largest whales the fore-limbs 
of the body are modified into paddles or flip- 
pers, six or eight feet long, with which they are 
enabled to balance themselves in the water. 
There are no hind limbs, and the vast trunk 
terminates in a fluked tail of immense size and 


| strength. On the back a fin-like organ is often 
| observed, but, in most of the species, it contains 


no bones, and consists merely of a hump or fold 
of the skin. Their mode of progression is by a 
series of leaps or impulses produced by the ac- 
tion of the tail, which is bent down and then 


| struck out with greater or less violence, accord- 


ing to the rapidity with which the animal is 
moving. The eyes are exceedingly small, and 


| situated low in the head, a little back of and 


above the mouth. There is no external ear, but 


| a minute aperture capable of being closed at 
| pleasure. Under water the hearing is very acute, 
| but to noises in the air the whale is said to be 
| quite insensible. The cleft of the mouth is 


| over twenty feet long, and of corresponding 
width. The teeth vary in number, and in some 
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varieties their place is supplied with horny 
plates terminating in a sort of fringe or beard. 

The breathing apparatus of the whale is so 
arranged that, while floating, though the mouth, 
eyes, and ears are under water, respiration may 
be uninterrupted. For this purpose the nos- 
trils, or spiracles, are situated on top of the 
head, and through these the animals are capa- 
ble of expelling the water which they take into 
the mouth along with their food. This act is 
termed blowing, or spouting, and the noise 
which they make in thus forcibly ejecting the 
water, mingled with the air from their lungs, can 
be heard to a great distance. 

The Cachalot is among the largest of the 
whales, the male frequently measuring upward 
of eighty feet in length. It roams the ocean at 
pleasure, but its favorite haunts are the polar 
seas. It is generally seen in companies, or 
“schools,” consisting of half-grown males or of 
females attended by their young, and guarded 
by one or two males of the largest size. When 
parties of them are pursued they often move in 
lines like a troop of horses, advancing, descend- 
ing, rising, and even spouting in unison. Their 
motion through the water does not usually ex- 
ceed eight or ten miles an hour. As many as 
five or six hundred have been seen thus together, 
but the full-grown males, or “bull whales,” al- 
most always go alone in search of food, and 
when alone they are very incautious and easily 
killed. 

The Cachalot is characterized by the immod- 
erate size of the head, which equals one-third the 
length of the entire body. It terminates in a 
deep, abrupt, truncated snout, projecting beyond 
the lower jaw, which only is furnished with 
teeth. The upper part of the skull is deeply 
concave, and in this cavity, mainly, is secreted 
an oily fluid which, after death, concretes into a 
granulated, yellowish substance, called sperma- 
ceti. Large whales not unfrequently yield more 
than ten barrels, besides oil. It is purified by 
pressing in hair or woolen bags between iron 
plates till it becomes hard and brittle; it is then 
broken into small fragments and boiled in water, 
where the impurities are separated from it. Af- 
ter being cooled and taken from the first water, 
it is put into a boiler with clean water, to whitch 
a weak solution of potash is gradually added. 
This process is repeated thrice, after which it is 
poured into coolers, where it hardens into a 
white, semi-crystallized mass, and on being cut 
exhibits a beautiful, flaky appearance, so well 
known as belonging to the spermaceti of com- 
merce. Ambergris is also found as a concretion 
in the internal vessels of the Cachalot, and is 
supposed to be the product of a weakly or dis- 
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eased condition of the body. Like other whales 
it is clothed with a layer of fat, but in less 
abundance than in the common whale. The oil 
procured from it, however, is thinner and more 
valuable. 

In the Greenland, or right whale, as it is 
called, the ordinary length is from sixty to eighty 
feet. It is generally found in pairs, but some- 
times, where there is abundance of food, large 
numbers are seen together. It does not pos- 
sess teeth like the Cachalot, but is furnished 
with plates of baleen, or whalebone, in the upper 
jaw, situated transversely and parallel to each 
other in two rows, like the pipes of an organ— 
the largest in the middle and the smallest on 
the sides. These plates, along their inner mar- 
gin, are fringed at their extremities with nu- 
merous filaments, or beards, of the same horny 


‘nature, and among these, as in the meshes of a 


net, the numerous small animals which form its 
food are entangled. The blubber is abundant, 
and is often found twenty inches deep. A single 
whale will thus yield from eighty to a hundred 
barrels of oil, and much more has occasionally 
been obtained. 

There are other varieties of the whale, a de- 
scription of which would make this article too 
long, but there is one which is worthy of men- 
tion. It is known as the Rorqual, and differs 
somewhat froth the two kinds above named, in 
having a small dorsal fin on the lower part of 
its back. It is of the largest size, not unfre- 
quently exceeding a hundred feet in length. It 
is remarkable for its activity and rapid move- 
ments, and for this reason, as well as for the in- 
ferior quality of the baleen and the small amount 
of blubber, it is seldom attacked by whale cap- 
tors. 

The young whales, till they are about two 
years old, are called by the sailors suckers and 
short-heads; at the age of two years they are 
called stwnts ; and after that time they are named 
skull-fish. Their movements in the water have 
also peculiar names appropriated to them. 
When the whale has ceased spouting, or his 
breathing time is over, he slowly sinks into the 
water. The flukes are then lifted high in the 
air, and the animal assumes a perpendicular po- 
sition, and so descends to an unknown depth. 
This act is called “peaking the flukes.” Some- 
times the whale “ breaches;” that is, flings him- 
self entirely out of the water and falls back 
again on his side. When lashing the water with 
his tail, he is said to be “lob-tailing.” 

Whale-fishing is an exciting and dangerous 
employment, and in general a profitable one. 
The various products of the whale contribute 
so largely to the comfort and convenience of 





civilized life, that the whale captor has always 
found a market for them; and hence cold, fam- 
ine, peril, shipwreck, death itself, are braved in 
the pursuit and capture of these monsters of 
the deep. 

Probably the earliest whale fishers were the 
Biscayans, who carried on the enterprise during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
They did not venture, however, outside of the 
bay, and the whales taken by them were of the 
smallest size. Their fisheries gradually declined 
as the whales became less numerous in their 
waters, and other and better fishing grounds 
were laid open. In the attempt of the Western 
nations to discover a northern passage to the 
Indies, the seas near Spitzbergen and Greenland 
were found to swarm with these animals, and 
the commercial activity of Holland and England 
was not slow to take advantage of the discovery. 
Their vessels were fitted out, and the whaling 
trade established in the Northern Ocean. The 
French, Danes, and Hamburgers, also followed 
to share in the profits of the new business. At 
first the whales were so numerous that it was 
easy to capture them. Besides the vessels act- 
ually engaged in the fishery, many others were 
sent in ballast to the coast of Spitzbergen, and 
the whole fleet returned home laden with oil and 
whalebone. 

The sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen 
is now nearly abandoned, because of the scarcity 
of the whales, and the whale fishery in the 
North is confined almost entirely to Davis's 
Straits. But it has sought other waters, and 
has spread itself over the whole Southern Ocean. 
In this enterprise the Americans have long 
taken the lead. Before the war of the Revolu- 
tion the colonies had entered largely into the 
business, and Yankee vessels were found in all 
waters. Their success attracted the attention 
of statesmen in the mother country, and in 
1774 Edmund Burke thus eloquently alludes to 
it in a speech before the British Parliament: 

“ Pass by the other parts and look at the man- 
ner in which the New England people carry on 
the whale fishery. While we follow them among 
the trembling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudson’s Bay and Davis's Straits; while we are 
looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we 
hear that they have pierced into the opposite 
region of polar cold; that they are at the antip- 
odes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent of 
the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and too romantic an object for the grasp 
of national ambition, is but a stage and resting- 
place for their victorious industry. Nor is the 
equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than 
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| 
the accumulated Winter of both the poles. We 


learn that, while some of them draw the line or 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, oth- 
ers run the longitude and pursue their gigantic 
game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but 
what is vexed with their fisheries—no climate 
that is not witness of their toils. Neither the 
perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever carried this most peril- 
ous mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pursued by this recent peo- 
ple; a people who are still in the gristle and 
not yet hardened into manhood.” 

Whaling vessels are furnished with water and 
provisions according to the length of time which 
it is expected they will be gone on a voyage. 
Expeditions to the Arctic Ocean, if expected to 
spend but a single season in whaling, require 
one year anda half. Two seasons at the North 
require two and a half years, and three seasons, 
a year longer. Sperm whalemen are not gov- 
erned by these seasons as the right whalers are, 
and may therefore be absent from home three 
or four years. In general, however, the success 
of the voyage determines its length. Most ves- 
sels engaged in the whaling business leave our 
ports in the Autumn, and the greatest number 
of arrivals is in the Spring. The number of 
American vessels engaged in this trade in the 
year 1857 was 186 ships and barks, 9 brigs, and 
29 schooners. Their imports for the year amounted 
to 77,501 barrels of sperm oil, and 225,863 bar- 
rels of common whale oil, and over two million 
pounds of whalebone. The whole number of 
vessels employed in the whale fishery is about 
650, and of men not less, perhaps, than 20,000. 

When a whaling vessel arrives on the fishing 
ground, the first thing is to put a man in a 
convenient station, called the “crow’s nest,” at- 
tached to one of the principal masts, to keep a 
This is a dangerous position, 
both on account of the cold and the fierce winds, 
by which he is liable to be blown overboard. 
The appearance of a whale in the neighborhood 
is indicated by the columns of water ascending 
from its nostrils into the air, when it comes to 
the surface to breathe. The spouting, which 
continues for two or three minutes, is visible 
from a great distance. Immediately a large 
boat with six or eight men, one of whom holds 


| the rudder and the other the harpoon, is dis- 
| patched as noiselessly as possible. If the whale 
_ Is a large one a second boat is sent to the as- 


sistance of the first. The harpoon is a barbed 


| lance made of steel, having a slender, wooden 


shaft, perhaps five feet long, and firmly fastened 
in a socket. When at aconvenient distance the 








harpooner, seizing a favorable opportunity, hurls 
the harpoon with all his might into the side or 
back of the animal, so as to pierce the vitals, 
where it remains fastened by the barb. The 
whale becomes furious and rapidly takes to 
flight, diving or sinking in the water. A long 
rope connected with the harpoon is immediately 
uncoiled and thrown overboard as the animal 
sinks, so that the boat may not be drawn under 
by it. Sometimes the whale descends so low 
that two or three coils of rope must be fastened 
together. After it has remained under half an 
hour or more, the loss of blood and pressure of 
the water has greatly reduced the strength of 
the animal, and it comes to the surface to 
breathe. It now receives a new harpoon, that 
makes it disappear again; and this process, with 
piercing it with lances, is continued till the an- 
imal is dead. 

When dead it lies on the surface of the water, 
where its fat is carved into large strips, which 
are pulled off and hoisted, by means of capstans, 
on board the ship. This operation is called 
flensing. After the fat of one side is removed 
the whalebones are taken, and the body is turned 
on the other side, which undergoes the same op- 
eration. The carcass is left to the sharks, birds 
of prey, and other carnivorous animals. As 
soon as the fat is hoisted on board, it is cut up 
into small pieces and cast into the boiler, a fire 
started, and the first batch of oil obtained, and 
the cracklings of the blubber are then used for 
fuel. The hot oil is strained into a large copper 
vessel, where it is allowed to cool, and it is then 
stowed away in the casks. We give a graphic 
description of this process from Ross Browne’s 
“Etchings of a Whaling Cruise:” 

“A trying-out scene has something peculiarly 
wild and savage in it; a kind of indescribable 
uncouthness which renders it difficult to describe 
with any thing like accuracy. There is a mur- 
derous appearance about the blood-stained decks, 
and the huge masses of flesh and blubber lying 
here and there, and a ferocity in the looks of the 
men, hightened by the red, fierce glare of the 
fires, which inspire in the mind of the novice 
feelings of mingled disgust and awe. But one 
soon becomes accustomed to such scenes, and re- 
gards them with the indifference of a veteran in 
the field of battle. I know of nothing to which 
this part of the whaling business can be more 
appropriately compared than to Dante’s pictures 
of the infernal regions. It requires but little 
stretch of the imagination to suppose the smoke, 
the hissing boilers, the savage-looking crew, and 
the waves of flame that burst now and then 
from the flues of the furnace, part of the para- 
phernalia of a scene in the lower regions.” 
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A single illustration of the method of pufuing | 
and attacking whales, and of the dangers at- | 
tending their capture can only be given. The 
incident is selected from the volume just quoted. 
The sentinel at the mast-head has given the | 
alarm that a “school” of sperm whales is in | 
sight, and the captain orders the boats to be 
lowered at once. 

“Down went the boats with a splash. Each 
boat’s crew sprang over the rail, and in an in- 
stant the larboard, starboard, and waist boats 
were manned. There was great rivalry in get- 
ting the start. The waist-boat got off in pretty | 
good time, and away went all three, dashing the | 
water high over their bows. Nothing could be 
more exciting than the chase. The larboard 
boat, commanded by the mate, and the waist- | 
boat, by the second mate, were head and head. | 

“*Pull! pull like vengeance!’ shouted the | 
crew, and we danced over the waves, scarcely 
seeming to touch them. 


“The chase was now truly soul-stirring. Some- 
times the larboard, then the starboard, then the | 
waist-boat took the lead. After we had run 
two miles at this rate the whales turned flukes, 
going dead to windward. 

“Now for it, my lads! cried P. ‘We ’ll 
have them the next rising. Now pile it on—a 
long, steady pull! That’s it—that’s the way! 
Those whales belong to us. Do n’t give out! 
Half an hour more and they ’re our whales!’ 

“The other boats had veered off at either side 
of us, and continued the chase with renewed 
ardor. In about half an hour we lay on our 
oars to look round for the whales. 

“«There she blows! right ahead!’ shouted 
Tabor, fairly dancing with delight. 

“There she blows! There she blows!’ 

“OQ, Lord, boys, spring!’ cried P. 

“‘Spring it is! What d’ye say now, chum- 
mies? Shall we take those whales?’ 

“To this general appeal every man replied by 
putting his weight on his oar, and exerting his 
utmost strength. The boat flew through the 
water with incredible swiftness, scarcely rising 
to the waves. A large bull whale lay about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of us, lazily rolling in 
the trough of the sea. The larboard and star- 
board boats were far to leeward of us, tugging | 
hard to get a chance at the other whales, which | 
were now blowing in every direction. | 

“On dashed the boat, cleaving its way through | 
the rough sea as if the briny element were blue | 
smoke. The whale, however, turned flukes be- | 
fore we could reach him. When he appeared 
again above the surface of the water it was 
evident that he had milled while down, by 
which maneuver he gained on us nearly a mile. 








The chase was now almost hopeless, as he was 
making to windward rapidly. A heavy, black 
cloud was on the horizon, portending an ap- 
proaching squall, and the bark was fast fad- 
ing from sight. Still we were not to be baffled 
by discouraging circumstances of this kind, and 


' we braced our sinews for a grand and final 


effort. 

“The wind had by this time increased almost 
to a gale, and the heavy black clouds were 
scattering over us far and wide. Part of the 


| squall had passed off to leeward, and entirely 


concealed the bark. Our situation was rather 

unpleasant; in a rough sea, the other boats out 

of sight, and each moment the wind increasing. 

We continued to strain every muscle till we 

were hard upon the whale. Tabor sprang to 

the bow, and stood by with the harpoon. 
“*Softly, softly, my lads,’ said the headsman. 
“<Ay, ay, sir!’ 


“*Hush-h-h! softly. Now’s your time, Ta- | 
| bor!” 


“Tabor let fly the harpoon, and buried the 
iron. 

“*Give him another! 

“* Ay, ay! Stern all!’ 

“ «Stern all!’ thundered P. 

“«Stern all!’ 

“ And, as we rapidly backed from the whale, 
he flung his tremendous flukes high in the air, 
covering us with a cloud of spray. He then 
sounded, making the line whiz as it passed 
through the chocks. When he rose to the sur- 
face again we hauled up, and the second mate 
stood ready in the bow to dispatch him with 
lances. 

“‘Snouting blood!’ said Tabor. ‘He is a dead 
whale! He won’t need much lancing.’ 

“It was true enough, for before the officer 
could get within dart of him he commenced his 
dying struggles. The sea was crimson with his 
blood. By the time we had reached him he 
was belly up. We lay upon our oars a moment 
to witness his last throes, and, when he had 
turned his head toward the sun, a loud, simul- 
taneous cheer burst from every lip. 

“Tt was nearly dark when we arrived along 
side of the bark with our prize; but what 
was our surprise to find that the starboard and 
larboard boats had killed five whales between 
them! They were all of a small size, and did 
not average more than fifteen barrels each.” 

We had intended to introduce two or three 
other illustrations of the toils and dangers of 
the whale fishery, but our limit is reached. 
Whether whaling hereafter will be carried on as 
extensively as at present is doubtful, for science 
has discovered cheaper materials than whale oil. 
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Brrigierr Gatinet. 


SHOP WITH THE PREPARATION OF THE GOSPEL.— 
“ And your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
of peace.” Ephes. vi, 15. 

The legs of the Grecian warrior were defended with 
greaves of brass, copper, or other metals. It is prob- 
able that this piece of armor was at first either peculiar 
to the Grecians, or at least more generally used by 
them than any other nations; because we find them so 
perpetually called by the poet—exrnnidec Ax 2ses—the 
well-greaved Achaians. But they seem to have been 
equally common among the warriors of Canaan and 
other Eastern countries. When Goliath appeared in 
complete armor and challenged the armies of Israel to 
furnish a man able to contend with him in single com- 
bat, he wore greaves of brass upon his legs. This 
piece of armor is also recommended by the apostle in 
these words: “ And your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of peace.” The soldier is wont to 
wear greaves of brass, or a sort of strong boots, to 
guard his feet and legs against briers and thorns, the 
iron spikes which the enemy scatters in his way, and 
the sharp-pointed stones which retard his march; so 
must the heart and life of the Christian be disengaged 
from worldly thoughts, affections, and pursuits, that 
would hinder him in his heavenly course; and be filled 
with holy resolutions, by Divine grace, to hold on his 
way, in spite of every hardship and danger, fortified 
against the many snares and temptations that beset 
him in his progress, and prepared for the assault, from 
what enemy or quarter soever it may come. 

The feet were protected with shoes of stout, well- 
prepared leather, plated or spiked on the sole, to pre- 
vent the combatant from slipping. Moses seems, at 
least according to our translation, to have had some 
allusion to shoes of this kind in his farewell address 
to the tribes: “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass, and 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” And the apos- 
tle Paul, in his description of the spiritual armor: 
“Having the feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace.” “Not iron,” says Calmet, “not 
steel; but patient investigation, calm inquiry, assidu- 
ous, laborious, lasting; if not rather with firm footing 
in the Gospel of peace.”’ 


THE FLoops AND THE HovsE Bri,t vPoy THE 
Sanp.— And the rain descended, and the Jloods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: 
and great was the fall of it.” Matt. vii, 27. 

Mr. Roberts says that the rains, and floods, and 
winds of an Eastern monsoon give a striking illustra- 
tion of the above passage. When people in those re- 
gious speak of the strength of a house, it is not by 


saying it will last so many years, but, “It will out- 
stand the rains: it will not be injured by the floods.” 
Houses built of the best materials and having deep 
foundations, in a few years often yield to the rains of 
a monsoon. At first a small crack appears in some 
angle, which gradually becomes larger, till the whole 
building tumbles to the ground. And who can wonder 
at this, when he considers the state of the earth? For 
several months there is not a drop of rain, and the 
burning sun has loosened the ground; when at once 
the torrents descend, the chapped earth suddenly 
swells, and the foundations are moved by the change. 
The house founded upon a rock can alone stand the 
rains and floods of a wet monsoon. 


LET HIM WHO IS ON THE HovsE-Top not ComE 
Down.—‘ Let him which is on the house-top not come 
down to take any thing out of his house.” Matthew 
xxiv, 17. 

Mr. Willyams—Voyage up the Mediterranean—seems 
to afford a complete elucidation of this text. He says: 
“It was not possible to view this country without call- 
ing to mind the wonderful events that have occurred 
in it at various periods from the earliest times;.more 
particularly the sacred life and history of our Re- 
deemer pressed foremost on our minds. One thing 
struck me in the form of the houses in the town now 
under our view, which served to corroborate the ac- 
count of former travelers in this country explaining 
several passages of Scripture, particularly the follow- 
ing: In Matthew xxiv, 17, our blessed Savior, in de- 
scribing the distresses which shortly would overwhelm 
the land of Judea, tells his disciples, ‘when the abom- 
ination of desolation is seen standing in the holy place, 
let him who is on the house-top not come down to 
take any thing out of his house, but fly,’ etc. The 
houses in this country are all flat-roofed, and commu- 
nicate with each other: a person there might proceed 
to the city walls and escape into the country, without 
coming down inta the street.” 


THE ScENE oF CuRisT’s TEMPTATION.— And Jesus, 
being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” nuke w, 1. 

Mr. Maundrell, in his travels in the Holy Land, sup- 
posing he identified the place which was the scene of 
Christ’s temptations, thus describes it: “From this 
place—the Fountain of the Apostles—you proceed in 
an intricate way among hills and valleys interchange- 
ably, all of a very barren aspect at present, but dis- 
covering evident signs of the labor of the husbandman 
in ancient times. After some hours’ travel in this sort 





of road, you arrive at the mountainous desert into 
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which our blessed Savior was led by the spirit to be 
tempted by the devil. A most miserable, dry, barren 
place it is, consisting of high rocky mountains, so torn 
and disordered as if the earth had suffered some great 
convulsion, in which its very bowels had been turned 
outward.” 


Tue Law our ScHOoLMASTER.—" Wherefore the law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith.” Gal. wi, 24. 

Dr. Roberts says that the Hindoos have some books 
which they call schoolmaster, etasdriyan, or, rather, 
schoolmaster-book, meaning, they will teach science with- 
out the help of a master. When a man who was for- 
merly in poverty has learned how to procure a com- 
fortable living, he says, “Ah! my adversity was my 
teacher; it has guided me into this.” 


THE Fiicut or WintER.—“ Lo, the Winter is past.” 
Song of Sol. ii, 12. 

It is a well-known fact, that about the time of the 
Feast of the Purification, when the weather is fair, the 
lark is the bird whose voice is first heard in the fields. 
Gotthold, listening to its notes at this early season, re- 
flected thus: O my God! how this little bird, by the 
impulse of nature, exults in the hope that rude Winter 
is now about to give place to the delightful Spring! 
Ought not I, too, heartily to rejoice and praise thee 
with my song, for the lively hope I entertain that the 
winter of this troubled life of time will soon be past, 
and that the summer of our redemption and entrance 
into celestial joy draweth near? O Lord God! my 
soul exults, my heart leaps, my spirit rejoices at the 
thought of what thou hast prepared for those that love 
thee. 

Gotthold proceeded: Here below believers have a 
rough and stormy winter to endure, for love has waxed 
cold in the hearts of men, and iniquity abounds. 
(Matthew xxiv, 12.) They are pressed and straitened 
with afflictions of every kind. Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy waterspouts. All thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over them. (Ps. xlii, 7.) The 
world is a sheet of ice, on which they walk with con- 
tinual danger, and all its possessions are like snow, 
which only serves to dazzle the eyes, and then melts 


} 











and disappears. But in the better land, where thou 
art present, O lovely and loving God, and where thy 
paradise is ever fair and green, they shall find Sum- 
mer at last. Ah, Lord Jesus! in spirit I hear thee 
whispering to my soul, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
for, lo, the Winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth. (Song of Solomon 
ii, 10-12.) 

Lord God! O rend these visible heavens, that I may 
see the invisible. I have had enough of the shadows 
of this world; let me gaze on thy substantial glory! 
Speed on, my life! Ye ages, roll away! Pass by, ye 
years! that I may at last reach the place where I shall 
see Jesus. 


THE VIOLET, 1Ts UsEs AND LEssons.—Gotthold hav- 
ing been presented with a bunch of blue violets, re- 
galed himself with their delightful fragrance, and 
thanked God for the manifold kinds of refreshment 
which he provides for man. He also took occasion to 
express the following thoughts: This beautiful and 
odoriferous little flower may furnish me with a pleas- 
ing image of a humble and godly heart. It is a lowly 
plant, and creeps upon the ground; but, nevertheless, 
it charms the eye with its celestial blue, and, by its 
noble perfume, far excels many of its more stately and 
pompous mates of the garden, such as the tulip and 
imperial crown. In the same way there are persons 
who, to themselves and others, appear base and hum- 
ble, but who resemble the Lord Jesus in meekness and 
lowliness of heart. They thus bear the genuine hue 
of heaven, and are preferred by God to others who 
parade their spiritual or bodily gifts. The apothecary, 
too, extracts the juice of this little flower, and, mixing 
it with melted sugar, produces a cooling and invigora- 
ting cordial; and even so the Most High infuses the 
sirup of his grace into the humble heart, and so makes 
it the means of comfort and edification to others. 

My God! my glory shall be not to seek my own 
glory, but thine. I have no wish to be a gaudy flower, 
if I can only please thee and profit my neighbor. 
Greatness does not consist in the mere possession of 
lofty gifts, but in using lofty gifts with a humble mind, 
to the praise of the Most High. 





Hotes anf Qaerrirs. 


PRESCIENCE OF FREE Acts.—‘ Inquirer,” in the 


December number, is unable to perceive the perfect | 


compatibility of God’s prescience of human acts and a 
state of probation. All his trouble arises from assum- 
ing that foreknowledge is causative—that God's fore- 
knowing that a man will act so and so, causes him so 
to act, and makes it impossible for him to act other- 
wise; whereas, foreknowledge has no influence at all 
on the thing foreknown; for things do not take place 


try himself—mark out his own destiny. God fore- 
knows that I will strike my child to-morrow; now, 
does “Inquirer” think this foreknowledge destroys 
the voluntariness of my striking? Certainly not. But 
does he doubt that God foreknows my action? If so, 
his notion degrades God and contradicts Scripture. 
Does “Inquirer,” or does he not know that Seripture 


| affirms that God foreknew that Pharaoh would not let 


because they are foreknown, but are foreknown be- | 


cause they will take place. 
knowing the destiny of every man, in no way conflicts 
with the probationary character of life. God simply 


furnishes the way and the ability, and then lets man | 


For this reason God’s fore- | 


Israel go; that wicked men would crucify Jesus; that 
Judas would betray him; that the Romans would de- 
stroy Jerusalem, etc.? And does. he suppose that be- 
cause God foreknew a wicked man would betray Jesus, 
therefore he could not avoid so great a wickedness? 
That God foreknew Judas’s crime the Bible affirms; 
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that thereby he became guilty the Bible also affirms; 
we, therefore, infer that God's prescience of the actions 
of human life in no way conflicts with its probationary 
character. ‘a ae 


APOTHECARIES’ SyMBOLS.—In answer to the question 
of “ L. H.,” I would reply, that in olden time in Greece 
the dispenser of medicine carried his drugs and com- 
pounds to his patrons in an earthen pot or urn; hence 
the name apothecary, signifying “one who puts up.” 
In process of time this practice was discontinued, the 
apothecary renting a shop, the jars and bottles con- 
taining the remedies being placed in the window; 


but the medicines being affected by the light and heat | 


of the sun, they were removed from the window, and 
liquids, highly colored and attractive, in several varie- 
ties, were substituted. SALLIE S. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE OF BuRIAL.—The actual place 
of Cromwell's burial still remains doubtful. In con- 
versing lately with an intelligent fellow-traveler, he 
informed me that it is believed the Protector’s re- 
mains repose in a quiet village church in Northamp- 
tonshire—Narbourgh—close to the tomb of his wife, 
and of his favorite daughter, Mrs. Claypoole. Adjoin- 
ing the grave of the latter is a stone without any in 
scription; and the tradition in the village is, that this 
covers the body of the Protector, which soon after his 
death was privately brought into the chur¢h and buried 
by night. To no one, probably, have so many places 
of interment been given as to Cromwell. According 
to some, the body, sheeted in lead, was thrown into 
the Thames. The field of Naseby is next fixed upon. 
Westminster Abbey is specially named; as also the 
center of Red Lion Square. A most absurd story has 
been related that, on the exhumation of the body of 
Cromwell with those of Ireton and Bradshaw, after 
the Restoration, that of Charles I was substituted and 
suspended on the gallows. We know how completely 
this tale has been exposed; but it proves now what 
little reliance can be placed on many pther reports. 
Upon one point, connected with his death and burial, 
there can be no question. There was something mys- 
terious in the disposal of his body from the very first, 
and various authors, those of opposite opinions, posi- 
tively assert that it was never carried to Westminster 
Abbey. An apprehension prevailed that his remains 
might be exposed to insult. Lingard says, ‘“ Rumors 
of an intended explosion during the ceremony were 
circulated,” and precautions were, therefore, adopted 
to prevent what must have proved so painful to the 
feelings of his family, his private friends, and his po- 
litical adherents. When lying in state in Somerset- 
House, his effigy was placed on a bed of state, which 
covered, or was supposed to cover, the coffin. In defi- 
ance of every precaution, it became absolutely neces- 
sary, from its decomposition, speedily to inter the body; 
and the coffin, it is said, was “ secretly deposited at 
night in a vault at the west end of the middle aisle of 
Henry VII's chapel.” 

If this statement be correct, the gorgeous funeral 
which took place some weeks after Cromwell's death 
was an empty ceremony. A body may have been sub- 


stituted without difficulty, and an effigy of Cromwell | 


“was carried to the Abbey and placed in a splendid 
cenotaph.” 


| ted at Oxford to the degree of “Doctor of the Canon 
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On the whole, considering that, on Cromwell’s death, 
a general impression prevailed that his body would be 
exposed to insult, and that from physical causes his 
interment could not be delayed, might not his relations 
consider that the family burial-place in Northampton- 
shire was the spot where privacy might be best in- 
sured, and where Cromwell might. be most “quietly 
inurned ;” especially if the body was brought down by 
stealth, and the obsequies were performed, as is be- 
lieved, at midnight— Eng. Notes and Queries. 


L. L. D. on LL. D.—In the “ Fasti Oxonienses,” of 
Anthony Wood, a careful statement is made of “all 
doctors of what faculty soever,” who have “ proceeded’ 
in due course, or have been “incorporated,” or have 
been “created” such from A. D. 1500 to A. D. 1690. 
Under the heading—‘ Doctors of the Ciyil Law,” he 
mentions all “such who were licensed to proceed in 
the civil law, or admitted doctors of the civil law, in 
order to proceed, or to be completed doctors in the act 
following.” Under the heading, ‘ Doctors of the Can- 
on Law,’ he mentions “such who were licensed to 
proceed in the decrees, or canon law,” ete. This dis- 
tinction is carefully observed, year by year, till A. D. 
1528—after which no one appears to have been admit- 


Law.” A. D. 1540 the thirty-second of Henry VIII, 
occurs for the first time the heading, ‘ Doct. of both 
the Laws.” Also, A. D. 1542, A. D. 1543, we have the 
heading, “Doct. of the LL.’—and in 1545, “ Doct. of 
LL.”’—that is, canon and civil. 

The faculties of civil law and of scholastic theology, 
or divinity, were established at Oxford about A. D. 
1149. The faculty of canon law dates from the latter 
part of the twelfth century, a few years after Gratian | 
compiled—A. D. 1151—his Decretorum Collectanca. | 
Two faculties of law were thus maintained in the uni- 
versity till the period of Protestant Reformation. In 
numerous cases the same individuals became graduates 
in both, and were called “Juris Utriusque Doctores;” 
as to this day in the continental universities. Henry 
VIII, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, A. D. | 
1535, after the rupture with the Pope, forbade, by 
mandate, the delivery of lectures in the canon law, 
and the conferring of any degree in that faculty. 
From that time no degree in the canon law has been 
conferred by the English universities. 

No one, familiar with the history of European uni- 
versities, can be in any doubt as to the interpretation 
to be given to the degree of LL. D.—it is simply Doc- 
tor of the Civil and the Canon Law; and the invaria- 
ble abbreviation used by the universities themselves, 
and by their historians, as well as by all scholars 
abroad, is “LL. D.,” and never “L. L. D.” 





E. F. H. 


Cu1nA.—From Maclay’s book on China, we learn 
that female infanticide is so fearfully prevalent that 
out of five infant females born in one Chinese family, 
as many as three are not permitted to live. Does there 
not result from this a large excess of male over female 
adults in China? Is there in China a larger propor- 
tion of male adults who do not marry than in other 
countries? How is it? J.P. L. 


Man-or-War.—What is the origin of the name, 
“man-of-war,” as applied to naval vessels? 
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Bivebuard fur Shildren. 


Sayinas AND Dornes or ANIMALS—THE DisoBEDIENT LAMB.— 
“ Keep closer to me, Badkin,’’ said a mother sheep one day 
to her wild, playful little lamb as they were grazing in a 
field amid a large flock; “you are so giddy that I can not 
trust you far away.”’ 

For about half an hour Badkin obeyed his mother, and 
nibbled the grass close to her side; then another lamb came 
and asked him to piay; and they began to Jump about 
together, and raced each othéRalong the field. 

Mamma sheep shook her head, and called after them; 
but the thoughtless young things neither heard nor saw 
her, and their little black legs scampered up and down at a 
great rate. 

While frolicking in this manner they, without knowing 
it, reached a corner of the fleld far from their mothers. 
They stopped to rest a little while, and lay down close to a 
hedge, where they fell asleep. When they awoke Baakin 
lifted up his head, looked around him, and said, 

‘I wonder where that hole in the hedge goes to. 
like to see." 

“You had better not,” said his companion; ‘the sun is 
getting low in the sky, and I think we ought to go back to 
our mothers, as they will be uneasy.” 

“There can be no harm in just looking,’ replied Baakin. 
“TI very much want to know what is on the other side.” 

“ Well, do as you please,”’ again said his friend; ‘‘ this 
field is enough for me, so I shall walk slowly back and you 
can overtake me. Be sure you do not go beyond the hole, 
for I have very often heard your mother tell you never to be 
out of sight without her leave.” 

“I think I can take care of myself,’ observed Badkin, 
tossing up his little head as if he were affronted. 

He walked off from his friend, and on reaching the hole 
was quite surprised to see a large place without hedges, full 
of little hills, small pools of water, and uneven ground. 

‘How I should like to climb up those hills,’’ said the 
naughty lamb, “and rush down again through those ponds! 
I have a great mind to go there now, it must be such fun. 
I only wonder our master never takes us there; and when I 
tell my mamma how very nice it is I am sure she will for- 
give me; and I shall soon be back.” 

So out went Baadkin, and soon found himself unexpectedly 
slipping down a bank. He, however, reached the bottom in 
safety, and when there set off to enjoy himself. He jumped 
and kicked about, and often thought it was time to go back; 
but then he saw some pretty flowers which he would like to 
munch, and he ran up to them; and so he went on and on, 
till at last the light began to go away, and then he was a 
little frightened. He tried to get back the way he came, 
but he could no longer find it, and as it grew darker and 
darker he could not see where to set his feet, and they slipped, 
and more than once he soused into the water. O, how he 
then wished he had minded what his mamma said! and as 
he thought of his mother, and how very unhappy she would 
be about him, he laid himself down and cried. 

Baaikin was not a bad-hearted lamb, and really did love 
his mother; but he was thoughtless, and fancied himself 
cleverer than he really was, which made him think he knew 
better than she did. Now, however, he found out the truth, 
and put ‘his little head down and sobbed. He then recol- 
lected that in a short time the moon would rise, and by her 
light he perhaps might find his way to the field, so he de- 
termined to remain where he was till she appeared. 

Moonlight was longer coming than he thought, but no 
sooner did it shine upon him than he got up, shook himself, 
mounted on the highest of the hills, looked around him, saw 
the hedge a great way off, and turned toward it, feeling more 
and more at every step his great naughtiness. 

At last the lost lamb reached the hole in the hedge, and 


I should 





tried to get up the bank and creep through it; but the 
ground was slippery, and he tumbled down again; he rested, 
and then he tried once more. This time he got his head 
through the hole, and what was his surprise, his fright, and 
his distress when he saw that all the sheep were gone out 
of the field, not one left. He was so startled that his knees 
trembled, and he fell down again to the bottom of the bank, 
where he lay for some time, as if he were quite stupefied. 
At last he cried out, ‘‘Mamma, mamma! why did you go 
away and leave your child all alone?’ Then he knew it 
was he who had left her, and that he deserved his punish- 
ment. When it was too late he promised that he never 
would do so any more, and would try all he could to make 
up fer his disobedience. 

After lying for a little while thinking what he could do, 
Baakin supposed it would be best to get back to the field in 
case the shepherd should look for him; but, worse and worse, 
when he tried to move he found he had hurt his leg in his 
fall, and he was obliged to lie among the thorns and the 
brambles, without a blade of grass on that sand-bank to 
moisten his mouth, and he thought he should lie there till 
he died of hunger. 

Once or twice during that long night he fancied he heard 
dogs bark, and, as he was so silly as to be afraid of dogs, 
he thought they would come and kill him. Nobody knows 
how' miserable he was as he lay there, wet from having been 
in the ponds, cold and stiff, moaning and crying. At last, 
quite exhausted, he fell asleep, and when he awoke the sun 
was high, and he tried to rise. He could not stand, and in 
his pain cried out, “0, dear! O, dear! I suppose I have 
broken my leg. I shall never be able to stand any more. I 
shall never see my dear mamma again. What shall I do! 
what shall I do!” 

As poor Baakin lay bleating and crying, two young ladies 
were taking an early walk, before the violent heat of the 
Summer day came on; and they had passed along the hedge 
to gather wild roses while the dew was upon them. When 
they heard the lamenting of the lamb one said, ‘‘ There is 
a poor little creature in distress; let us look and see what 
can be done for it.’ They soon came up to Baaikin, who 
trembled when he saw them, but said “ Baa” in a very 
weak voice. They pitied him very much, and tried to set 
him on his legs; but when they found that he could not 
stand they felt him all over, and as he started when they 
touched his leg, they were sure that was the part in which 
he was hurt. 

At first the young ladies did not know what to do with 
him, but at last they agreed to carry him in turns, and, 
recollecting they had passed a field in which was a large 
flock of sheep, they supposed he might belong to it, and said 
they would take him there. Baaikin longed to tell them 
who he was, but he could not speak their language, and all 
he could do was to bleat and lick their hands. He was very 
fat, and therefore very heavy, but they did not mind that, 
and sometimes put him across their shoulders, but seeing 
this gave him pain, they carried him in their aprons. They 
were often obliged to rest, and they sat down and rubbed 
him, and fed him with handfals of fine, cool grass, which 
did him a great deal of good. 

At last the kind helpers of the lamb came to the field 
where the flock was; they opened the gate and went in. 
They looked round them, and saw a sheep lying at a little 
distance from the others, appearing to be very sad, and now 
and then moaning. Baakin bleated ; she stood up, put back 
her ears and listened. He bleated again, and she rushed to 
the place where the young ladies stood with him in their 
arms, crying aloud; they laid him down on the ground, and 
the two then bleated together so much that many of the 


other sheep came round them to see what was the matter. 
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The young ladies almost cried to see the joy of the good 
mother, and were quite pleased that they had brought her 
child to her. She did not scold him as he deserved, but told 
him how unhappy she had been, and was very sorry he was 
so hurt. She laid herself close to him to warm him, and 
said that the shepherd had come in a great hurry to take 
them to another field; that his dogs had driven them all 
close together, and she thought he was in the crowd, so that 
it was not till they were far away that she knew he was not 
there. 

The young ladies went to the farmer’s house to tell what 
they had done, and asked him to see to the lamb’s hurt leg. 
He was greatly obliged to them for carrying him so far, and 
gave them some strawberries and cream for breakfast. He 
then went to Baakin, and was much pleased to find that he 
had only sprained and not broken his leg. He put a band- 
age upon it, and the lamb was soon able to skip round his 
mother, whose side he took care never to leave again as 
long as she lived. By the time she died he himself was 
grown up, and walked about, with a bell round his neck, at 
the head of the flock. He told all the young lambs the 
story of the night passed in such sorrow and pain, and how 
he should have died if it had not been for the kind young 
ladies; and how all his trouble came from not minding 
what his mamma said, and thinking he knew better than 
any body else. 


Eppy AnD THE Strong Man TO Carry Him Over THE 
Movntains.—The little child was dying. His weary limbs 
were racked with pain no more. The flush was fading from 
his thin cheeks, and the fever that had been for weeks dry- 
ing up his blood was now cooling rapidly under the touch 
of the icy hand that was upon him. 

There were sounds and tokens of bitter but suppressed 
grief in that dim chamber, for the dying boy was one very 
dear to many hearts. 

The father and mother stood beside Eddy’s bed and 
watched his heavy breathing. He had been silent for some 
time, and appeared to sleep. Suddenly his blue eyes opened 
wide, and a beautiful smile broke over his features. He 
looked upward and forward first, then said, ‘‘ Mother, what 
is the name of the beautiful country that I see beyor 1 the 
mountains—the high mountains?” 

“T can see nothing, my child,’’ said the mother; “there 
are no mountains in the sight of our house.” 

‘Look here,” said the child, pointing upward, ‘*yonder 
are the mountains. Can you see them now?” he asked in 
great astonishment, as his mother shook her head. 

“They are near me now—so large and high, and behind 
them the country looks so beautiful, and the people are so 
happy—there are no sick children there. Papa, can you not sec 
behind the mountains? What land is it?” 

The father replied, “‘The land you see is heaven, my 
child.”’ 

“Yes, it is heaven. O, let me go! Father, will you not 
carry me over the mountains? Take me in your arms and 
carry me, for they call me from the other side, and I must 
go. Don’t cry, mother. Come with me across the mount- 
ains.”” 

There was not a dry eye in that chamber, and upon every 
heart there fell a solemn awe, as if the curtain which con- 
cealed the mysteries of eternity was about to be withdrawn 
from before their sight. 

At length dying little Eddy turned to his mother with a 
face beaming with heavenly delight, and, stretching out his 
little arms, he cried, ‘*Good-by, mother, I am not afraid 
any more, the strong Man has come to carry me over the 
mountains.” 

These were his parting words. Upon his mother’s breast 
he breathed his last, and they laid the little body down 
again upon the pillows, and closed the lids over the beauti- 
ful blue eyes over which the mist of death had gathered 
heavily, and, bowing by the bedside, they prayed with sub- 
missive but bleeding hearts, and said, ‘‘The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 


= 





LovE ror A Drownin@ LitTLe Son.—The follow- 
ing, says a new subscriber, occurred to a pastor of one 
of our city—Philadelphia—Churches, and is given as I 
heard him relate it: 


I was enjoying myself with two or three of my little boys 
one fine afternoon by sailing upon the noble Delaware. We 
were gliding along pleasantly. I was engaged in the for- 
ward part of the boat, when a noise behind me startled me. 
Suddenly turning round I saw my little Harry several feet 
from the boat, and just sinking. In one spring, turning the 
helm, I plunged after him. I always loved the little fellow, 
my youngest, and the pet of the family. My heart always 
beat high in hope of him, but at that moment a most in- 
tense affection and warm, burning love gushed through my 
heart toward the boy, and, whether it was the Spirit of God 
or not I can not say, but I appeared to plainly hear the 
words, ‘*Such is the love of the Redeemer to the redeemed.” 
It was a strange feeling, a glowing, ardent love, and there, 
struggling in the waves, I had such a glorious view of the 
plan of salvation as had never before been presented to me. 


A Rat Reset.—One day in November last, just after mov- 
ing into the old parsonage, we found a huge rat under the 
bureau in the best room. Our little Clair, two and a half 
years old, took a seat out of harm’s way on the piano, while 
his mother and I undertook the destruction of the intruder. 
After some noise and confusion the rat was exterminated, 
and quiet restored. Some weeks after this another rat ap- 
peared to Katie and Clair in the kitchen. He inquired of 
her if these rats were not rebels. She answered him in the 
affirmative. A few days after he asked Katie why the rats 
were rebels. She told him that she guessed it was because 
they would n’t hurrah for Lincoln. A few days ago he was 
sleeping with me one hundred miles from home. His rail- 
road ride had wearied him, and he was restless and sleepless. 
After trying in vain to sleep, he awakened me and said, 
“Papa, when we get home will you kill that other rat that 
comes in the kitchen?’ I told him I would if Icould. He 
immediately answered, ‘* You won't, will you, if he will hurrah 
for Lincoln?” B. 8. 


Stick To Gop AND THE F1LaG.—George R., who had been 
living with little Lucy’s father for several years, enlisted as 
one of Fremont’s Body Guard. On the morning of his de- 
parture he bid the family good-by. They expressed the hope 
of his safe return, telling him to trust in God and he would 
guide and direct him. Little Lucy, scarce three years old, 
who had been standing near, with tears in her eyes said, 
“Good-by, George. Yes, and you stick to God, the flag, and 
the Union, and you won't get killed.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


Make Ma’s Temrer Better T0o.—A little boy had one 
day done wrong, and was sent, after maternal correction, to 
ask in secret the forgiveness of his Heavenly Father. His 
offense had been passion. Anxious to hear what he would 
say, his mother followed to the door of his room. In lisp- 
ing accents she heard him ask to be made better, never to be 
angry again, and then, with childlike simplicity, he added, 
“Lord, make ma’s temper better too!’’ 


How A Littrte Grru can po most Goop.—‘* How can you 
do the most good?” asked a lady of a little girl. “ By being 
myself just as good as I can be,”’ was the reply. 


Wantine To Fient.—“ Harry,” said a young mother to 
her little son, ‘was that a love-pat to your maid?” 

“No, it was a strike.” 

“A strike! How is that?” 

“T heard a battle-story told. I read some in a war-book 
too.” 

“What has that to do with your slap to Jane?” 

“Why, it made me want to fight, ma’am, and I thought 
likely the maid deserved to be striked, so I striked her.” 


A LITTLE girl after kissing her mother many times said, 
“One more kiss. That last is for Jesus. Give it to him, 
because he has given me such a dear, good mother.” 
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Mansife Gleanings. 


Oxp Hickory aAnp THE Frencu MINIsSTER.—Although “ Old 
Hickory” was a blunt man in all matters of business, and 
reached his purposes by the straightest road, still he was 
courteous in an eminent degree, and had a high respect for 
the forms of social intercourse. While President of the 
United States his reception of foreign ministers and eminent 
citizens were distinguished by a courtly etiquette and noble 
bearing. On one occasion a foreign minister, ‘just arrived,” 
had a day and hour appointed by Mr. M’Lean, then Secre- 
tary of State, to be presented to the President, and, misun- 
derstanding the Premier's French, and perfectly at fault by 
the apparent simplicity of republican manners, the minister 
at the stated time proceeded to the White House alone and 
rang the bell. 

‘Je suis venu voir Monsieur le President,” said the pleni- 
potentiary to the Irish servant. 

“What the —— does that mean?” muttered Pat, and con- 
tinued, “‘He says President though, and I s'pose he wishes 
to see the old Gineral.” 

“Oui, oui,” said the minister, bowing. 

Without further ceremony the gentleman was ushered into 
the green-room, where the General sat composedly smoking 
his corn-cob pipe, and on the instant he commenced a cere- 
monious harangue in French, of which Old Hickory did 
not understand one word. 

“What does the man want, Jemmy?” asked the General, 
without concealing his surprise at what he witnessed. 

“It’s the French that he’s spaking in, and, with your 
lave, I'll sind for the cook to find out what the gintleman 
wants.” 

In due time the ‘presiding officer of the kitchen arrived; 
the mystery was explained, and, to the astonishment of the 
cook, the servant, and the old General, an accredited minis- 
ter from a foreign government was developed. Fortunately, 
at that instant the Secretary came in, and a ceremonious in- 
troduction took place, and all parties were soon at ease; but 
the matter never could be afterward alluded to without 
throwing the old General into a towering passion. 


Tue Pappy’s Reapy Wit.—Ever-ready Pat sometimes says 
the neatest thing in the world if he does make a bull oftener 
than any thing better. ‘Some years ago,” says a friend of 
ours, “I was passing through Pennsylvania in a stage, and 
we stopped at a country tavern for breakfast. Among the 
passengers was a pleasant Irishman, whose good humor had 
entertained us through many a weary mile and hour. At 
breakfast a very pretty maid, who was waiting on table, said 
to him, ‘ Will you have some sugar in your tea, sir?’ 

“*Sugar in my tay, miss? No, I thank you; you have 
looked into it, and it ’s quite swate enough.’ ” 

THe Two INcoMPATIBILITIES.—In the times of 
Henry V the following lines were written: 

*““Two wymen in one house, 
Two cattes and one mowce, 
Two dogges and one bone, 
May never accord in one.” 

A Groreta VERpDICT.—Georgia, as well as Italy, has 
its Rome, in which place a jury, evidently not as civil- 
ized as the Romans of old, brought in the following 
verdict : 

We the gury choazen and swoarn, agree that tom Kamy- 
ron must pa abe gonsing the full amount of 20 sents that 
the planetif pa over the won kwart of licker for the benefit 
of the gury and Kosts will be ruled out. 

SMALL’s WAREHOUSE.—Small’s warehouse is well known in 
Baltimore; but a Dutchman, with his cart, went hunting all 
over town asking for “ von leetle varehuss,” and it was not till 


| he produced his ticket of direction that he learned tho differ- 
ence between small and little in this worst of all languages 
for a foreigner to get the hang of. 


APOLLYON AND WELLINGTON.—Some years since the Duke 
of Wellington was sitting at his library table when the door 
opened, and, without any announcement, in stalked a figure 
of singularly ill-omen. 

“Who ’re you?” asked the Duke in his short, dry manner, 
looking up without the least change of countenance upon the 
intruder. 

“T am Apollyon.” 

“What want?” 

*“T am sent to kill you.”’ 

* Kill me—very odd.” 

*“T am Apollyon, and I must put you to death.” 

“*Bliged to do it to-day?” 

“T am not told the day or hour, but I must do my mis- 
sion.” 

“Very inconvenient—very busy—great many letters to 
write—call again and write me word—I ‘ll be ready for you,”’ 
and the Duke went on with his correspondence. The maniac, 
appalled, probably, by the stern, unmovable old man, backed 
out of the room, and in half an hour was safe in Bedlam. 


TO MY SNOBBISH FRIEND. 
‘T 1s a curious fact as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 

Alike in castle and cottage, 

That pride, like pigs of a certain breed, 
Will manage to live and thrive on “ feed” 
As poor as a pauper’s pottage! 

Of all the notable things on earth, 

The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “ fierce democracy !” 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten Peers— 

A thing for laughter, sneers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy! 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farther end 
By some plebeian vocation! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation! 


Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Do n’t be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station! 
Do n't be proud and turn up your nose, 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That wealth ’s a bubble that comes—and goes! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 


A Wumpvs on Brantrorp Roap.—An editor “down east” 
gives an account of a friend of his who is troubled with an 
impediment in his speech, and finds it difficult to pronounce 
any word commencing with the letter 2, something like one 
of the characters in Bulwer Lytton’s play of ‘“* Money.” 

“ Well,” said he, on one occasion, “‘ they have had another 
wiot on the Bwantfo’d Woad.” 

“A what?” 

“Why, a wiot—a wiot.”’ 

‘And what is a wiot?’’ was the next question. 

“Do n’t you know what a wiot is? It is a wiot—a 
wumpus.”” 
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“Well, now, what ’s a wumpus? You’ve got me again.” 

“Why, you know what I mean; a wiot—a wuMPUS—a 
wow!” 

“QO ho! you mean they had a riot—a rumpus—a row on 
Brantford Road? Yes, yes, we ve heard of that. Good-by!’’ 

And the involuntary “Sir Frederick Blount’? went on his 
way. 

QUEER QUERIES.—These are queer queries: 

Is death's door opened with a skeleton key? 

Would you say a lady was dressed loud who was covered 
all over with bugles? 

Is there any truth in the report that the Arabs who live 
in the desert have sandy hair? 

In selling a Newfoundland dog, do you know whether it 
is valued according to what it will fetch or what it will 
bring? 


ANECDOTE OF Dr. FRANKLIN’s Necro SERVANT.—Dr. Frank- 
lin, when last in England, used pleasantly to repeat an ob- 
servation of his negro servant when the Doctor was making 
the tour of Derbyshire, Lancastershire, etc. ‘‘ Every ting, 
massa, work in dis country; water work, wind work, fire 
work, smoke work, dog work, [he had before noticed the last 
at Bath,] man work, bullock work, horse work, ass work ; 
every ting work here but de hog; he eat, he drink, he sleep, 
he do noting all day, he walk about like gentleman!” 


Eatina FoR YESTERDAY, To-Day, AND To-Morrow.—An 
avaricious fenman, who kept a very scanty table, dining one 
Saturday with his son at an ordinary in Cambridge, whis- 
pered in his ear, “Tom, you must eat for to-day and to-mor- 
row.” 

“O yes,” retorted the half-starved lad, “but I have n’t 
eaten for yesterday and to-day yet, father.”’ 








of + . 
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PRAYING TO THE Deviu.—The Yezidees of Asia are 
not the only devil-worshipers. We have some in this 
country who absurdly style themselves spiritualists. 
This sect is progressing downward, though it never had 
any upward tendency. Having reached the conclusion 
that praying to God is of no use, some of them are 


now beginning to pray to the devil. At a late meet- 


ing in Lyceum Hall, Boston, one of them, and she a | 


woman, prayed thus: “O, Lucifer, thou son of the 
morning, who fell from thy high estate, and whom 
mortals are prone to call the embodiment of evil, we 
lift up our voices unto thee. From the depths of thine 
infamy stream forth Divine truth. Why should we 
turn from thee? Does not the same inspiration rule 
us all? Is one in God's sight better than another? 
We know thou art yet to come up in His expanded 
creation, purified by the intluence of God’s love—for 
His love is not yet perfected while one of his children 
writhes in misery. So, O Lucifer, do we come up and 
stand before the throne of the Ancient of Days, hand 
in hand with thee. As thou hast been the star of the 
morning, thou wilt again become an angel of light. 
O, Satan, we will subdue thee with our love, and thou 
wilt yet kneel humbly with us at the throne of 
God!” 

THE GOVERNMENT AND PRISONERS OF WAR.— 
Bishop Ames and Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York, 
have been appointed commissioners to visit the prison- 
ers belonging to the army of the United States now in 
captivity at Richmond and elsewhere, and, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the authorities 
having custody of such prisoners, relieve their necessi- 
ties and provide for their comfort at the expense of 
the United States. 


GREEK NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND.—There are now 
two newspapers in London printed in ‘the language of 
modern Greece. The second paper has recently been 
established. The title forcibly brings to mind the 
seething and surging nationalities that are knocking 
at the door of old exclusive Europe for admittance 
within the pale of civilization. It is called “The Mes- 
senger of the Byzantine Nations, the Greeks, the 
Slavonians, the Dacians, the Caucasians, and the 
Arabs.” 
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| MoorisH History.—The “ History of Mohammedan 
| Rule in Spain from the Downfall of the Gothie Mon- 
archy,”’ has been made the subject of an elaborate 
work just published at Leyden by a distinguished 
Orientalist, M. R. Dozy, in four volumes. Being drawn 
almost entirely from Arabic originals, many of which 
are now consulted for the first time, the book has all 
the picturesqueness of an old chronicle, combined with 
the critical acumen of the modern school of historians. 
The present installment of the history reaches to the 
year 1110, or to the conquest of Andalusia by the 
Almoravides, and the obscure annals of the period, 
illustrated by the exploits of The Cid and other Chris- 
tian champions, may now be read with certainty and 


enjoyment. 


THE Metuopist Cuyurcn SouTH AND SECEssIon.— 
The papers of W. T. Smithson, a banker at Washing- 
ton, and publisher of the large engraving of the Gen- 
| eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, show that the Church has had a great influence 
in bringing about secession, which it has furnished with 


a large number of officers of different grades. It appears 
that they had great hopes that theirs would become the 
“ established Church” of the Confederate States, and that 
even now thousands of honest Methodists in the bor- 
der States are deceived by the false doctrine of these 
fighting parsons. 


EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA.—The number of emi- 
grants to California is reckoned to be from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred per month, thus giving us an 
annual increase of population through this single chan- 
nel of from twelve to eighteen thousand. Every de- 
partment of California industry and enterprise, says 
the California Christian Advocate, must be stimulated 
by this flow of emigration to our shores. Let them 
come, we have ample room in our broad and fertile 
valleys and rugged mountain mines to afford them all 
California, with her ex- 





happy and prosperous homes. 
haustless treasures and genial climate, will treat all 
most kindly who make her their adopted home, and set 
themselves most vigorously to work in aiding to de- 
velop her boundless resources. We want no idle 
drones, no buzzing politicians, but earnest, vigorous 
laborers in the various pursuits of civilized life. Give 
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us the bones, and muscles, and brains of living, 
earnest men, and the State will show in a few years a 
degree of progress unknown in any other part of the 
world. 


PopuLaATION OF CANADA.—The census of Canada, 
taken last Summer, gave a population of about 2,500,- 
000. Lower Canada had 1,107,57], of which 849,595 
were of French origin. The population of Nova Scotia 
was 330,857; of New Brunswick, 250,000, and of New- 
foundland, exclusive of the coast of Labrador, 122,638. 


METROPOLITAN MertuHopist EpiscoPaAL CHURCH, 
Wasuincton.—This church seems destined not to be 
erected very soon. There is a debt on the lot and 
foundation of rising six thousand dollars, so that the 
whole magnificent enterprise is de facto swamped. 


Lake Superior Iron.—The Lake Superior iron 
mines show, for the year just closed, a very considera- 
ble reduction in yield, as compared with 1860. In the 
last-named period the product shipped was 150,000 
tuns, while that of 1861 is but 40,000 tuns. The cap- 
ital invested in the mines, including railways, furna- 
ces, ete., is stated by the Marquette News to be $2,- 
286,000, and in return for this there has already been 
sent to market 442,000 tuns of iron, valued at $1,326,- 
000, before its shipment from Marquette. The average 
cost of mining is estimated at fifty cents per tun. 


Tue Cotron Suprry.—It is not generally under- 
stood, perhaps, that the present cotton stock of En- 
gland, after all the fuss, is larger than it ever was be- 
fore at this season of the year. To-day cotton is not 
half the price in Liverpool that it bears in our own 
markets. December 6, 1860, the stock in Liverpool 
was 579,620 bales; December 6, 1861, 606,810 bales. 
There was a deficiency of nearly 200,000 bales of 
American, but a large increase of India cotton. In 
eleven months of 1861 the English imports of India 
cotton have increased eighty-five per cent., and in the 
last five months of the eleven, one hundred and sixty 
per cent. Should the importations for 1862 be sus- 
tained at this rate, the India receipts alone would be 
1,350,000 bales, to say nothing of increased receipts 
from Egypt, Brazil, etc., which have usually given 
200,000 bales. 


A PracticaL Proor oF SOUTHERN BENEVOLENCE.— 
It appears that one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
forms the total contribution raised by the entire South 
in aid of the sufferers by the great Charleston confla- 
gration. This sorry show of Southern benevolence, 
nevertheless, does not prevent their papers from in- 
dulging in munificent schemes of subscriptions for the 
relief of Ireland. Speculatively those people are the 
most generous of mortals; but when it comes to the 
practical test, their generosity turns out to be about 
as much of an abstraction as their other pretended 
mental and moral qualities. Surely if ever there was 
an occasion fitted to call forth the gushing liberality 
to which Southerners have long laid claim, it is the 
calamitous visitation that has rendered houseless half 
the population of one of the foremost cities of the 
South. And yet, up to this day the entire contribu- 
tions do not reach the amount which Charleston, under 
Union rule, was in the habit of receiving daily from 
New York city alone. 





SALTPETER.—Large quantities of nitrate of soda, or 
South American saltpeter, as it is called, are obtained 
in Chili and Peru, and this may be easily converted 
into the purest of saltpeter, as it was during the Rus- 
sian war, when the markets of that country were sup- 
plied with saltpeter thus manufactured in this country, 
and shipped to Russia by way of Hamburg. 

Saltpeter can also be obtained in the United States 
from the limestone caves that abound in Kentucky 
and other sections. This was almost our only source 
of supply during our last war with England, which 
cut us off from our dependence upon her Indian pos- 
sessions. Earth yielding fifteen per cent. of niter is 
said to be found near Nashville, Tennessee, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to supply the entire country. 


REBEL VANDALISM.—Wherever the rebel armies 
march, bridges, locks and dams, railroads, all the aids 
to commerce and navigation, and all the accumulations 
of toil and industry, disappear before them. Behind 
them nothing is seen but ruin and desolation. They 
seem emulous of the infamy of the Visigoth, whose 
boast it was, that where his horse’s hoofs trod, the grass 
never grew again. Several hundred light-houses and 
light-ships have been destroyed or extinguished by 
the rebels, and the Bogue Banks beacon is one of those 
that have suffered this illustration of the civilizing 
character of secessionism. Nor is Spanish commerce 
the only loser; both French and English vessels have 
been stranded on that treacherous Carolina coast, in 
consequence of the putting out of the lights which the 
United States Government set there for the safety of 
the commerce of the world. Now, to our mere unin- 
structed sense this seems like a wanton act of barba- 
rism, directed against all mankind. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS.—The whole number 
of Revolutionary pensioners remaining on the rolls, 
30th of June last, was 63, the total payment to whom 
during the year was $27,691.87. One of these died 
lately in New Hampshire, aged 101 years. In two 
years preceding last June, 102 of the old pensioners, 
or 62 per cent. of the whole number, died. They are 
fast passing away. 

Rome DECLARED THE CAPITAL OF ITALY.—After a 
long and rather stormy debate, the following order 
was adopted by the Italian Parliament by a viva voce 
vote of ayes, 232; nays, 79: “The Chamber confirms 
the vote which declared Rome to be the capital of 
Italy, and trust that the Government will provide with 
alacrity to complete the national armament and the 
organization of the kingdom, as well as the efficient 
protection of persons and property.” 

DeatH oF Ex-PRESIDENT TYLER.—John Tyler died 
on January 17th, at Richmond, Va. He was in his 
seventy-second year. His whole life was one of con- 
tinual shiftings in politics. During the session of the 
Peace Conference at Washington last year, he professed 
to be an ardent friend of the Union; but when the 
rebellion broke out he exerted all his influence to keep 
Virginia in a hostile attitude to the Federal Govern- 
ment. His name will hereafter be placed on the roll 
of those who have died traitors to their country. 

CoFFEE IN ILt1No1s.—The St. Louis Republican states 
that Mr. George R. Hoffman, of Effingham county, II- 
linois, last year raised two bushels of coffee, nearly iden- 
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tical with the Rio coffee. His seed was sent to him 
three years ago from Australia. It is unproductive 
the first year, bearing a little the second year, and is 
most productive the third season. At his estimate 
thirty bushels can be grown per acre. The plant has 
every appearance of hardiness and adaptability to IIli- 
nois soil. Many farmers in Mr. Hoffman's vicinity 
will plant it the coming season. 


TEMPERANCE IN ENGLAND.—Teetotalism is now rep- 
resented in England by three weekly newspapers, with 
a united circulation reported at twenty-five thousand 





weekly; six monthly magazines, circulating twenty 
thousand; two periodicals for the young, including 
over three hundred thousand, and two quarterly re- 
views, together circulating about ten thousand copies. 


NEGROES ON THE CONTINENT.—It is estimated that 
there are some 14,000,000 persons of African descent 
on this continent. In the United States they number 
4,500,000; Brazil, 4,150,000; Cuba, 1,500,000; South 
and Central American Republics, 1,200,000; Hayti, 
2,000,000; British Possessions, 800,000; French, 250,- 
000- Dutch, Danish, and Mexican, 200,000. 


—— sDoo——-. 


Hiterarg Hotires. 


(1.) Stevens's History or Metuopism, Vou. III.— 
The third volume of this admirable history has been 
before the public some time, but has only recently ap- 
peared upon “our table.” It takes up the thread of 
history at the death of Wesley and brings it down to 
the centenary jubilee of Methodism. The great found- 
ers of Methodism, the Wesleys, Fletcher, and White- 
field, now disappear. But in their place Coke, Adam 
Clarke, Richard Watson, Robert Newton, Jabez Bunt- 
ing, and others appear upon the stage—linking the 
age of Wesley with our own. During this period also 
the area of Methodism is enlarged. The West India 
Islands, Africa, Ceylon, India, and the islands of the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans become the theater of its 
triumphs. How these triumphs are recorded in the 
history, our readers can infer from the sketches from 
the pen of the author which have appeared in the Re- 
pository. Among the most interesting parts of this 
volume may be reckoned the graphic outlines of such 
characters as Benson, Bramwell, Hester Ann Rogers, 
Thomas Oliver, Carvosso, Gideon Ouseley, ete. This 
volume completes the history of Wesleyan Methodism. 
We are glad to know that the first two volumes have 
enjoyed an unprecedented sale, and trust that the last 
will meet with the same success. 

The author proposes to follow them with a history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. 524 pp. $1. 


(2.) Practican Curisttanity. By John S. C. Ab- 
bott. 16mo. 302 pp. 60 ents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This is a 
treatise designed especially for young men, who are 
not very apt to read our standard works upon the 
evidences and nature of Christianity. The author says: 
“T have written mainly from my own experience— 
from the solace which Christianity has afforded me in 
the battle of life, and which both history and biogra- 
phy instruct me it has afforded thousands of others, in 
various ages and in remote lands.” 


(3.) Youna BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Henry May- 
hew. 16mo. 561 pp. 75 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Many of 
our readers will remember ‘The Peasant-Boy Philoso- 
pher,” and “The Wonders of Science, or Young Hum- 








phrey Davy,” by the same author. The present vol- 
ume is of the same general character. It is designed 
to show how young Benjamin learned the principles 
which raised him from a printer’s boy to the first em- 
bassador of the American Republic. It is in the nar- 
rative form, and is full of illustrative incident and apt 
apothegm. 


(4.) Prtegrims or Fasnion. A Noven. By Kina- 
han Cornwallis. 12mo. 337 pp. $1. Yew York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
The story in this volume is introduced by a patriotic 
preface; but of the story itself we can not speak, as 
we have not found time to read it. 


(5.) THe Sroxesty Secret; or, How the Pig Paid 
the Rent. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
16mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Rickey & Carroll. 


(6.) THE NortH British Review, for November, 
1861, contains, 1. Pascal as a Christian Philosopher. 
2. What is Money? 3. Plato and Christianity. 4. 
Spain. 5. Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland. 6. 
Edmund Burke, his Life and Genius. 7. Scottish 
Humor. 8. Comets. 9. Mr. Mill on Representative 
Government. New York: L. Scott & Co. Cincinnati: 
George N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth-street. 


(7.) Harper's New Monty MaGazing, at $3 for 
one year, is on sale at Robert Clarke & Co.'s, Cincin- 
nati. 


(8.) CaTaLoauEs—l. Wesleyan Academy—Wilbra- 
ham, Mass.—thirty-sixth annual catalogue. Rev. Miner 
Raymond, D. D., Principal, assisted by eight teachers. 
Students: ladies, 232; gentlemen, 303. Total, 535. 
2. Upper Iowa University—Fayette, Iowa. Rev. Wm. 
Brush, A. M., President, assisted by ten teachers. Stu- 
dents—collegiate department: gentlemen, 55; ladies, 
48. Total in collegiate department, 103. Normal and 
preparatory department, 150; primary department, 62. 
Total, 315.——3. Troy Conference Academy--Rev. Wm. 
H. Poor and Rev. George 8. Chadbourn, Principals. 
Students: 134 gentlemen, 82 ladies. Total, 216, 





(9.) MrnuTEs oF THE MINNESOTA ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE.—President, Bishop Baker. Secretary, Jabez 
Brooks. 
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Hiiter’s Babe. 


PRESERVING THE UNION AND SLAVERY.—That the 
Administration has thus far failed to prosecute the war 
for the suppression of the rebellion, earnestly and vig- 
orously, is patent to all. It is acknowledged. Some 
malign influence has hitherto paralyzed its power at 
every step. What it is, is not so apparent. Some 
have attributed it solely to the lack of men in the 
head departments equal to the emergency. Others 
have supposed that the Administration does not pro- 
pose to subdue the rebel States, but is only making a 
“ demonstration” to satisfy the people, while in reality 
it is only waiting a plausible pretext for acknowledg- 
ing the independence of the Confederate Government. 
Whatever grains or mountains of truth there may be 
in either of these ideas we shall not now undertake to 
say. Our object at present is to show how this result 
stands related to the line of policy adopted by the Ad- 
ministration and the result it proposes to accomplish. 

Providence has devolved upon Mr. Lincoln the duty 
of preserving the Union against a rebellion caused by 
slavery. But he has run ahead of Providence and un- 
dertaken to preserve not only the Union, but slavery 
also. It can not be disguised that with many it is a 
paramount object to terminate the rebellion—not by 
crushing it out, but by coaxing slavery back into the 
Union and reinstating it in its former social and gov- 
ernmental predominance. This policy is shadowed 
forth, not very lucidly but with sufficient distinctness 
to be made apparent, in the Messages of the President. 
But it is even more conspicuous in the conduct of the 
war. Why are our armies kept back? Why are they 
not allowed to strike? Why is the war delayed and 
protracted, even at the risk of the recognition of the 
nationality of the Confederate States by foreign na- 
tions, and at the risk of permitting the rebellion to be 
a success? Why? Not out of compassion for our sol- 
diers, for they enlisted to FIGHT; they are ready and 
longing now to strike down the enemies of their coun- 
try! Not to save their lives; for there is more suffer- 
ing and death resulting from long confinement and ex- 
posure in the camps than could result from the hardest 
fought battles! Not for the sake of economy; for the 
enormous expense of nearly two millions a day has 
been reached, and the failure to bring the war to a 
speedy close will involve the nation in a debt of at 
least one thousand millions of dollars! Why, then, 
this delay? Only one answer can be given. Jt is for 
the sake of preserving the institution of slavery. If such 
a policy is persisted in the country will be ruined. 
But we are not without hope that the inexorable logic 
of events will yet force the Administration into the 
only line of policy upon which this war can be waged 
with any hope of ultimate success. 

Such a policy would make the preservation of the 
Government paramount to all other questions. It de- 
mands no crusade against the institution of slavery as 
such. From loyal States and loyal men it takes none 
of the rights and immunities guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But against the States 





and the individuals in revolt against the Government, 
it demands a vigorous prosecution of the war without 
reference to the effect it may have upon slavery. Ina 
word, it would strike strong and heavy blows—blows 
that mean death to traitors—and would leave the insti- 
tution of slavery to take care of itself. The New York 
Express, one of our most conservative journals, says: 
“Tf slavery falls by such a crushing out of the rebell- 
ion as is consistent with the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, the restoration of the Union, and respect for 
the Constitution, let it go.” To this sentiment the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Times, another conservative paper, re- 
sponds: “If slavery survives the contest, let it. But 
let it look out for itself and take the chances. If 
slaves come within our lines, or our armies need them, 
or can make use of them in any capacity to advantage 
as laborers, servants, scouts, or spies, let them do so 
wherever and whenever they can get them. If the 
booming of our cannon and rattle of our musketry 
frighten herds of mules or wild horses in Rebeldom, 
so that they break out of their inclosures and run, let 
them run; so also if the presence of our armies in 
rebel regions disturb the institution and set the slaves 
to running-—let them run! Let slaves and slave-owners 
take care of themselves, and if slaveholders do n’t like 
the effect the war is having upon their ‘institution,’ 
let them lay down their arms and submit, and the war 
will cease. But for Heaven’s sake, and the sake of 
the Republic's life, and all that is worth fighting for or 
living for, do not hold back our armies any longer, 
and refrain from striking for fear of interfering with 
or disturbing that institution which has been and is 
the cause of all our troubles!” 

These views are pertinent and rightly put. They 
are patriotic. The people have a right to demand that 
the Administration shall wield all the powers of the 
Government to put down the rebellion. Let the rebell- 
ion be put down first; and then if any thing of slavery 
remains it can be attended to afterward. 


A PostscRIPT TO THE FoREGOING.—We finished the 
above late one night. At that very moment the tele- 
graph was flashing over the country the first general 
order of the new Secretary of War. The papers of the 
next morning laid it before the people. Their hearts 
were stirred by the thrilling words of commendation 
to the heroes who had just defeated the army of Zolli- 
coffer, leaving their General dead upon the field. But 
they were stirred even more by the declaration that 
“the purpose of this war is to attack, pursue, and de- 
stroy the rebellious enemy, and deliver the country from 
the danger menaced by traitors. Alacrity, daring, 
courageous spirit, and patriotic zeal on all occasions 
and under every circumstance, are expected from the 
army of the United States.” This indicates not only 
the purpose of the war, but the manner in which it is 
“expected” to be carried on. We pray that there may 
be no “ modification” of either the “ purpose” of the war, 
or of what is “expected from the army.” The nation 
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will take heart. The issue of the war will no longer 
be doubtful if this position is maintained. 


THE Lay DELEGATION QueEsTIioN.—As the voting 
on this question progresses in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it becomes apparent that the measure will be 
voted down. This confirms the opinion we have re- 
peatedly expressed, that a larger proportion of the 
ministers than of the lay members are in favor of lay 
delegation. The General Conference submitted the na- 
ked question of lay representation or no lay represent- 
ation to the people. It was incumbered with no plan 
about which there might have been diversities of opin- 
ion. It was the simple principle, leaving the more dif- 
ficult part of the question, the mode, to be considered 
and settled by the combined wisdom of the Church, if 
the principle had been adopted. It was, therefore, pre- 
sented in an entirely unprejudiced and unobjectionable 
form. One good effect at least will result from sub- 
mitting the question to the people. The ministers in 
our Church have been charged with being “lovers of 
power,” “usurpers,” “lording it over God’s heritage,” 
and the like. No man, however reckless he may be 
of truth, will hereafter have audacity enough to repeat 
those charges. Owing to the judicious course pursued 
in the discussion by our Church papers, there has 
been but little excitement, still fewer angry contro- 
versies. Indeed, the whole seems to be passing off with 
comparative quietness—proving that the popular vote 
of the Church, as well as of the State, can be taken with- 
out harm. When we take into account the presumable 
fact that the advocates of the measure throughout the 
Church had interest enough in it at least to induce 
them to vote, the result must be received as the ver- 
dict of the laity against changing the present ecclesi- 
astical organization of the Church. To the principle 
of the thing we have never been averse; but we have 
never been able to see clearly the mode of its accom- 
plishment. That problem, however, may yet be solved. 
The greatest damage the question has thus far received, 
has been from those who have assumed to be its special 
guardians, 


NoMINAL APPOINTMENTS.—This is a new term in 
Methodist nomenclature, and seems not to be well un- 
derstood. A brother minister inquires, “ What are we 
to understand by ‘nominal appointments,’ and where 
is the law authorizing them?” There are two kinds 
of nominal appointments. The first is where a minis- 
ter’s name stands second in a charge, while he is not 
expected either to labor in that charge or to receive 
his support from it. He may be editing a paper, trav- 
eling abroad, engaged in business, or taking his ease. 
The second kind of nominal appointments is where the 
name of the minister appears in the “Minutes” as 
president or professor in a college, or secretary of 
some benevolent society, while he is actually supplying 
the pastoral office the third or fourth year continu- 
ously in the same charge, or serving a Presbyterian 
Church for a series of years. We can not exactly tell 
“where” the law authorizing such appointments is. 
We incline to think it is a usage which has sprung 
perhaps from the necessities of the work. But if there 
is a law in the case we trust the next General Confer- 
ence will repeal it and make more definite provision 
to meet such cases. 





Many a brother in the course of his ministry will 
perhaps find it absolutely necessary, from other consid- 
erations than the failure of health, to be relieved for a 
year or so from active labors and responsibilities. To 
meet such cases we think provision should be made in 
the Discipline that a member of an Annual Conference 
may be left without an appointment at his own request, 
upon a recommendation of the Conference by a two- 
thirds vote to that effect. 


MeETHODISM IN Missourrt.—The Methodist Church 
South had lost its spiritual and moral power before 
the rebellion. Now it is so thoroughly identified, in 
spirit and practice, with the rebellion, that when that 
is burned out the Church South will remain only as 
cinders among the ashes. Then will come the day of 
reaction in favor of old principles and the old Church. 

The work in the Methodist Episcopal Chur¢h is also 
temporarily broken up. Many of our families, because 
they refused to perjure themselves and become traitors 
to their country, have been compelled to flee for their 
lives, leaving their goods behind. Thus societies have 
been broken up. Many of the preachers also have 
entered the army, either as chaplains or officers, and 
are doing good service for their country. 

In St. Louis, Ebenezer has been closed some time, 
and the flock once worshiping there is scattered. The 
great want of Methodism in not only the city, but in 
the State, is a central church in St. Louis. Such a 
church would gather into one those Methodists who 
are determined to come out of the Church South be- 
cause of complicity with treason and rebellion. It 
would be hailed by all loyal, Union-loving citizens in 
that city. Its influence would be felt throughout the 
State. St. Louis is the Jerusalem of Missouri. If we 
would take the State—and we can and ought to do it— 
we must make ourselves impregnable in the city. 

The visit of a few days to the city satisfied us that 
there are some noble men there who will, if efficiently 
aided, form the nucleus of a grand movement. They 
ought to be encouraged and aided. We must not wait 
till the war is over. The beginning ought to be made 
at once. Then when the war is ended, beginning at 
St. Louis, our agencies can permeate the whole coun- 
try. We are glad to know that the Church there will 
soon be reorganized by Bishop Simpson, and that plans 
are on foot and may be consummated, even before this 
reaches our readers, for the purchase or erection of a 
large central church in the city of St. Louis. 


THE CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—Though com- 
paratively small in its material proportions, this paper 
suffers no diminution in its intellectual power. In 
beauty of form it is unsurpassed among the Advocates 
It occupies an important advance post in the Church. 
We are glad to know that the brethren in the patron- 
izing Conferences, and even many beyond, are rallying 
to its support. Dr. Elliott, the veteran editor of the 
Church, seems to have renewed his age. His great 
Irish heart beats with burning ardor for the Central 
and for Missouri Methodism. 


WILE Hovse.—A little child is a little thing, but 
we know from sorrowful experience how large a va- 
cancy its loss may make in the dwelling. A sad be- 
reavement has fallen upon our brother House, so long 
and usefully connected with the editorial offices of the 
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Western Book Concern. His only son, “little Willie,” 
nearly nine years of age, a child of unusual purity of 
character, sweetness of temper, and intellectual prom- 
ise, was drowned while skating with two or three play- 
mates near his father’s residence. We extract the fol- 
lowing touching paragraph from the pen of the bereaved 
father. It can not fail to touch a cord of tenderness 
and sympathy in many hearts: 


Several grown persons, among them some ladies, were 
skating on an adjoining pond. Having adjusted their skates 
the littie boys began their sport in the highest glee. Little 
Willie, venturing beyond his companions, struck the iron of 
his skate heavily and suddenly in a patch of rough and 
weakened ice, fell on his knees, broke through, and sunk 
to rise no more. Help was on the spot speedily, but his 
body lay in the water nearly an hour before it was recovered. 
His mother and father were both in the city, and their first 
news of the calamity was from a messenger who communi- 
cated to both the news that Willie had left them for another 
country. The night before his death his father read him an 
account of a dear boy who had lost his life by falling through 
an air-hole in the ice while skating. Prophetic lesson! 
The boy shuddered as I finished the narrative, and both of 
us wept. The next day, before the sun had reached the 
mark of the meridian, a night of darkness had closed its 
starless folds over our once blessed home. Among the read- 
ers of the Western Christian Advocate we hare some warm 
personal friends. We could name scores; but it is not needed, 
and it may be asking too much of them even to say, lift us 
up—both mother and father—by your prayers, in this hour of 
unspeakable sorrow. If it is asking too much, forgive us, 
but O, the cup is so full and so bitter! 


Letter FROM Rev. R.S. MAcLAY TO THE EDITOR.— 
The following letter will interest our readers and the 
Church at large. These private letters show the heart 
and the work of missionaries more clearly and con- 
vincingly than the most studied report. The article 
alluded to will appear in our next number: 


Fuucnav, Carn, October 31, 1861. 

Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D.—Dear Brother,—Herewith I send 
you an article for your magazine, which will, I trust, be 
acceptable to you. I remember with very much pleasure my 
visit to the “Queen City” during my recent furlough. God 
has given you a noble city and a noble State. 

When I last saw you I was looking forward with some 
anxiety to our anticipated long voyage at sea. It is no 
small matter, I assure you, to pass over seventeen thousand 
miles of ocean with a family of little children. Thank God, 
the long voyage is over, and O how much occasion have we 
for gratitude to our Heavenly Father! Our voyage was 
wonderfully pleasant. Our captain had made twenty-four 
voyages to China, but said he one day to us, “Really I 
never saw such weather as this; it is the most pleasant pas- 
sage I have ever made to China.” Mrs. Maclay and tho 
children were quite well during the entire voyage. Brother 
and sister Sites, who accompanied us, proved to be most 
agreeable companions, and we now find them very pleasant 
neighbors and fellow-laborers in this great mission-field. 
Please say to their friends in Ohio that they are quite well 
and very happy in their work. 

I regard our work here as in a very encouraging state. 
God is opening our way before us in a remarkable manner, 
and the people are turning to us for spiritual edification and 
comfort. You have doubtless seen notices of the death of 
Hienfung, the late Emperor of China. His successor is his 
eldest son, a lad of nine years, who has eight high officers 
to assist him in the discharge of his duties. Poor little fel- 
low! What a destiny is his! What if all the Sunday school 
children in the United States were to pray earnestly and 
perseveringly for the conversion of this Chinese sovereign! 
It is really remarkable that just at this important juncture, 
when the old empire of China is passing through a great 
and unprecedented crisis in its history, the reins of Govern- 





ment should be placed in the hands of such a mere child. 
There is, I conceive, a striking interposition of Providence 
in this arrangement, and from it I anticipate the happiest 
results. 

Our work is extending into the interior. While I was in 
America Dr. Wentworth opened up a new appointment west 
of all our other stations, and now we have a class of twelve 
members organized there. Other places are sending to us 
for the Gospel, and our hands, and heads, and hearts are 
full of this blessed work. 

Brother Gibson is about graduating two very promising 
young men from his school. Both of them are members of 
our Church, give the most satisfactory evidence of their gen- 
uine conversion to Christianity, and give promise of great 
usefulness to the Church. It is very gratifying to us to find 
that the very first graduates from this school are of such a 
promising character. The Misses Woolston are laboring 
most assidnously in their school for Chinese girls, and God 
is manifestly blessing their labors. I trust the Church will 
not forget this interesting department of our work. 

O how profoundly we sympathize with you in the great 
struggle through which our beloved country is passing! 
God speed the right! R. 8. Mactar. 

A Lerrer FrRoM JAPAN.—The following is in such 
close harmony with the foregoing, that we are tempted 
to give it place here: 

Yoxouama, JAPAN, September 13, 1861. 

The beauties of an Autumn in Japan are ours. The sun, 
shorn of his Summer strength, shines mildly; the light 
wind plays through the open door, while an azure haze rests 
upon the ever-green hills around, and the majestic cone of 
Mount Fuzi in the distance. The hills teem with luxuriant 
vegetation; crop after crop follows each other in rapid suc- 
cession on a soil of the richest kind. The glens are dark 
with deep foliage, which shade the numerous thatched cot- 
tages on either side of paths that wind along. The great 
Yedo Bay washes the indented shore, in whose coves and in- 
lets fleets of fishermen take the staple of Japan. By the 
smoking volcano, the ever-green landscape, the distant mount- 
ains, and the silvery sea, the hand of Nature has painted a 
picture full of magnificence, perhaps unequaled on earth. 

The people—the dwellers in these shady glens—the be- 
holders of these beauties—the honest tillers of this soil—who, 
for generations, have been shut in from the dissipation of 
the outer world—these innocent people, as they have been 
described—what of them? Ah, what of them! Go to the 
hills and see their idols set up beneath the trees, with in- 
cense, oblation, and prayer offered before the gods of stone. 
Look at that white-plumed bird and see a sacred thing. 
Look at that towering cone and see a place where pilgrims 
pay their annval or biennial devotions. Admire the glories 
of the setting sun and see your brother by you, with clasped 
hands and head bowed down, worshiping toward it. Shrink 
from the reptile at your feet and see its image graven upon 
stone and supplicated by men created in the image of their 
Maker, and redeemed by the Son of God. Behold the fruit 
of this idolatry, deadening the soul, poisoning the spring of 
life, and vitiating every stream therefrom. See oppression, 
worse perhaps than Austria’s, placed in the emperor’s hand, 
enslaving more or less every class of society, till the poor 
coolie, less free than an ox, goes to his labor, and the 
wretched woman, perhaps contrary to her will, is forced by 
Government to dens of infamy to fill the purse of those in 
power. See children dip their hands in parents’ blood, and 
not unfrequently. See polygamy, with all its worst influ- 
ences, till the marriage tie, if indeed such can exist, is but 
a@ name to be broken at the slightest call of convenience or 
desire. See fathers and mothers sell their daughters to 
shame. Yes, see a nation sunken in idolatry; in wickedness, 
which is as an abyss, and in degradation, which the eternal 
Mind alone can Any know. Behold them by generations 
passing to the judgment-seat of their Creator and of ours, 
and know that we shall meet them there. May God help 
us to inquire what we can do to point them to Him whose 
grace alone makes us to differ from them! P. B. 
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